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FEBRUARY, 1879. 
l 
THE NURSE’S FEE. 
A Story of Ceylon. 
i By Percy Rosset. 
\ TOVEMBER 2nd.—Took possession this day of our chambers 
}RAI 
' ‘)\% third floor, 36, Old-square, Lincoln’s-inn, in joint occu- 
pancy with Tom Griffiths, who was called to the bar with me, and 
who has a tolerable talent for painting, as I for Bardic literature, 
numismatics, antique art, and weird music. 
A clever pair of lawyers we are likely to make, especially as 
l 


Tom drinks a bottle of claret per diem, and is making adipose 
matter so fast that he goes to sleep after dinner, and as often as 
he opens a law book. 

At night we were very merry. 
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Tom talks about doing our bare white walls in fresco. I con- 
template a complete translation of ancient Saxon poetry into 
modern verse—and sketched a special plea to my dear Mother 
for a paternal remittance, as we have but sixteen shillings 
between us, and Tom can’t get colours and brushes on credit. 

November 9th.—Quite tired of our monotonous existences, 
pretended professions, prospect of chimneys and confinement. to 
that solitude—a city. 

Amongst the meadows and even the almost leafless trees, I 
am sure I could study hard, and rise early in a pretty cottage 
romantically situated, and Tom says he could too ; but here there 
is no settling to anything of a solid kind. 

November 16th.—Hurrah! Farewell to ‘‘ Coke on Lyttleton” 
—welcome the gorgeous sunsets—the giant forests of the east! 
But in plain prose, Griffiths senior—a wine merchant with a 
large Indian trade—has just heard of a capital opportunity for 
creating a plantation in Ceylon, where a Government grant of 
land can now be obtained on easy terms. It seems a friend of 
his holds an official post at Columbo, and Tom is to turn planter, 
and I am to be his man Friday. 

The estate in question lies far in the interior, and there will be 
no Englishmen within a hundred miles of us,—but that won’t be 
solitude. Afraid to write home, though—my mother, dear dar- 
ling creature, would be deaf to every word but one, danger— 
must break the news from the Downs. 

We sail on December 14th. 

December 18th.—At sea in the good ship “ Baroda,” captain 
Tully ; surgeon William Jellicoe, other passengers few, but of a 
singular if not a suspicious character, with ‘one fair exception— 
Miss Alice Fane. Quite a coincidence our selecting the same 
ship, as she is the sister of our parson at Winslow. 

Heard from home that she and her brother were cat and dog 
—how mother would scold if she saw that phrase, for she 
regards Charles Fane as a second Analogy Butler. 

Introduced myself.to Miss Fane; repelled with great scorn, 
probably because being busy mapping out our estate, and mak- 
ing coloured drawings of the fortified house we intend to build, 
I haven’t had clean hands ora tidy toilette for a week. The 
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proud damsel is under the protection of a Mrs: Brown, a tall 
strong, black browed woman of the world, with an artificial sun- 
set in each cheek and a commanding manner. 

The other passenger is a Major Harris.—Have an odd idea that 
he might just as well call himself Colonel after the American 
fashion, he is confoundedly tall in the estimation of my sixty- 
five inches, villanously handsome, and too obstrusively gentle- 
manly to be well born. ‘Tom dislikes him as much as I. He 
talks incessantly of the first people in Ceylon, and appears on 
familiar terms with all, is addicted to wicked anecdotes of persons 
whose names he gives at audacious length. Told us of a Rev. 
William Hughes, who went to a native’s hut, having taken 
violent offence at something the poor Cingalese had done, seized 
and hurled him over his own threshold, roaring, ‘‘ Get out of my 
house, you rascal !’’—and pointed the recital with the remark, 
“ But Hughes is a humorous dog.” 

January 10th.—Can’t tell what has come over Tom, he never 
sleeps in the day time now, and very little at night, complains of 
bad dreams and mutters a great deal, asked me yesterday 
whether Miss Fane hadn’t a falcon eye, and declared that there 
was quite a musical wave in her hair; said I could not play it on 
any known instrument if there was, he answered dreamily that 
there was one whereon it could be done. But when I enquired 
what, turned quite rusty, and told me to mind my mapping ; 
had half a mind to turn rusty too. 

January 14th.—News enough to-day to break the monotony of 
a long voyage without as yet the excitement of a single storm. 
Alice Fane has been fool enough to engage herself to Harris. 
Suspect though that this is Mrs. Brown’s doings. That as it 
may be. ‘Tom is as pale as a turnip, and sour as vinegar, never 
thought him susceptible to the grand passion ; what could he see 
in the haughty creature, tall as a stork, to get that miserable 
melancholy which, according to Shakespeare, includes that of 
the scholar, the musician, the courtier, the soldier, the lawyer, 
and the lady, and is peculiar to the lover alone. 

January 19th.—More marvels ! Tom has taken to reading like 
a brick. Borrowed Jellicoe’s last literary purchase—Combe’s 


Phrenology. This fresh fancy is very disagreeable, and by no 
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means flattering to me ; worries my life out to measure my head 
with his confounded calibre callipers, and swears that I have no 
eventuality—don’t think my carelessness proves him right. 

Hang Spurryheim! In future I'll take particular notice of 
whatever happens about me, and if I don’t develope the organ in 
a bouncing frontal knob then the whole science must be a 
delusion, a dream. 

January 28th.—Heard some funny facts about Captain Rodder 
Secretary to the Governor of Ceylon, to whom Tom’s letter of 
introduction is addressed. 

His family have served with distinction on the sea, so his 
eccentricities are winked at. An absurd nautical taste makes 
him paint in the biggest advertisement type on each of his 
carriages the name of some famous British man of war. At his 
three weddings he wore black, and at the funeral of his three 
deceased wives a complete suit of white. Disgusted already with 
this irregular journal. 

Don’t find an ocean voyage adventurous, almost wish I had 
stayed in dear old England—might have taken a trip to that 
wild region, Glamorganshire, visited Caldy Isle, and written an 
article for the ‘“ Keepsake,” on the bone caverns of Paviland. 

A calm sea,a dull Tom, and no prospect of danger quite 
disappoints me. Hope the Government grant is in a savage 
spot. 

What’s the use of coming so far if one’s nothing to do but eat 
and drink and dawdle through the jejune days, just as if we 
were back in Old-square, Lincoln’s-inn. Wish we could plump 
suddenly on a jolly tough pirate rather short of plunder and full 
of spirits. 

February 7th.—Tom said to-day in an octogenarian tone, 
‘“‘ My birthday is coming!” What a pity he is fatalistic, though 
it has hitherto proved his unfortunate day, and he added, “I 
shall never see our wild estate.” 

It is strange that since January 20th Miss Fane has been 
confined to her cabin by debility, that defies our surgeon’s skill 
and baffles his knowledge to account for. His patient cannot be 
said to suffer, seeing her nameless complaint is painless; but 
whenever anyone enters her cabin she appears stupified, speaks 
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in faint whispers, and complains piteously she is so tired, and 
longs for solitude. Mrs. Brown nurses her night and day and 
always weeps now when asked how “ poor Miss Fane is.” 
Asked Tom what he thought of all this. Didn’t he just fly into a 
passion. “ What doI think?” was his interrogative answer, 
and he stood like Hamlet when asking permission vf Denmark’s 
buried majesty to sweep to his revenge. 

March 2nd.—All in statu quo, Tom excepted ; he has finished 
Combe ; scarcely notices me, and spends all his time playing 
whist with Harris, Jellicoe, and the first officer. Feel quite 
ashamed of him ; what is most surprising he seldom loses, and he 
has already shown mea lot of the soi-disant Major’s paper 
currency, to be duly cashed when we reach Columbo. 

March 13th.—Tom’s birthday; landed without any mishap. 
Took possession of a convenient bungalow Captain Rodder placed 
at our disposal, with a carriage inscribed on the back in offen- 
sively big letters the “‘ Fighting Temeraire,” and horses fit for 
harness or the saddle. The bungalow consists of a single flat 
divided into several rooms. The floors were simply the earth 
trodden hard. The partitions between the respective apartments 
only rose as high as the low eaves of the lofty gable roof. One 
chamber is provided with the luxury of a calicoe ceiling. Don’t 
know what to do with myself—believe Tom has ridden up to 
Captain Rodder’s. Showed him this morning an elevation of 
improved bungalow, with which I have taken immense pains, 
and after saying “ Ah! yes, well!” he actually crumples it up in 
a sudden spasm of apparent rage at some invisible object. We 
were bad barristers certainly ; but I have grave doubts whether 
we sha’nt make worse planters. As he stalked off his last words 
were ‘‘ Harris has started for the Walloby River; do you hear 
Bertram ? ” this in a voice of thunder, and he was gone. 

Muy 8th.—How often our wicked wishes are granted. I 
prayed two months ago for excitement and danger near this very 
spot of the Indian Ocean, and now, bruised in body and sick at 
heart, I write of the perils which followed my impious prayers. 

No more of this far too agonizing reflection; a plain, con- 
densed statement of actual facts, of ever to be remembered words 
is all that I have heart to give. This miserable journal ended 
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March the 13th. On the day following Griffiths reappeared, 
trembling, pale, but with an expression of determination in his 
countenance awful to see. Anxious, as the mere spectator 
generally is when warned by instinct of impending calamity, to 
revert to the common place, I asked why he had left me alone so 
long. 

“‘ Bertram, will you stand by me ? ” 

“ Like an oak; but first say what is wrong.” 

Jellicoe picked up a bottle in Mrs. Brown’s vacated cabin.” 

“Don’t be mysterious—follow your old song, and let the 
wherefore, why, and what, off like an unerring shot.” 

‘The bottle contained a clever’mixture, that, administered in 
swall but regular doses, would make a tiger mope and grow so 
weak that you might, as Jellicoe observed, pare his claws and 
scale his teeth.” Foramoment Griffiths seemed like himself 
again, and I felt glad, but the gladness was premature. He 
returned with an almost savage emphasis on each significant 
word.—“ Brown, Harris, and Alice Fane went up the country 
this morning in palanquins. They rest through the heat of the 
day. In the cool of the evening I ride in their track; will you 
come ? ” 

Was he mad? 

“ What for ?” I asked simply. 

“To prevent foul play,” he thundered; ‘ or,” and his voice 
fell to a stern whisper, “punish it. Will you come?” 
repeated he, adding, “ Did you never see Harris talk with Mrs. 
Brown.” 

“ What!” I cried, struck by the odd form of putting the 
question. 

“ Ay! see them talk with their fingers; but, of course, you 
didn’t ; pottering over plans and messing about maps, as useless 
to me as they are to you.” 

My faith in his sanity was terribly shaken. 

“Theirs ”’ he continued, “ was not the deaf and dumb alphabet, 
but some series of signs understood between them. The system 
was evidently complicated, and I watched for what I felt con- 
vinced must sometimes happen—a hitch. As there never was, 
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nor ever will be on earth, perfection in legitimate things, it is 
not likely to be found in even the most elaborate wickedness. 
At length Mrs. Brown was at a loss to understand some very 
rapid finger flourishes of Harris, and I watched unsuspected, of 
course being apparently at the moment completely absorbed in a 
phrenological diagram, prepared for such an occasion by a few 
convenient perforations, through which I could easily see their 
nefarious manual exercise. | 


‘What’ asked Mrs. Brown, in the plain deaf and dumb ‘ 


form. 

‘Get dye’ ready.’ 

‘What for ?? 

‘Confounded yellow hair,’ was the digital response. 

‘Colour ?’ inquired Mrs. Brown. 

‘Yours to make her like picture ; she’ll pass or go to devil.’ 

“ Mrs. Brown nodded only, and I waited six days fruitlessly 
for another hitch, as they resumed at intervals, the private 
signs. ‘To my knowledge they only failed once after this, and that 
was in number. 


‘How much?’ inquired Mrs. Brown, through the mute’s _ 


alphabet. 

‘Three thousand if we get her up the country.’ 

“That night I lighted my cigar with the diagram, it had 
served its purpose.” 

“ Well, you are aclever fellow,” I cried, and, slapping Griffiths 
on the shoulder, continued, ‘‘On to the rescue of Alice Fane 
whenever—wherever you like.” 

I now learned that Griffiths had borrowed from Captain 
Rodder two strong swift horses, and one of his Malay servants, 
named Moota Sami, who knew English, and was ordered 
to obey all our orders without question or cavil. When tired 
the man would ride on each of our cruppers alternately. My 
friend now produced an ominous array of weapons, consisting of 
two double-barrelled guns, pistols ditto, and a pair of long 
sword-like knives. It was time to mount. Just outside the 
bungalow we found our pawing horses held by a guant, wiry, 
active man of middle height, whom Griffiths addressed as Moota 
Sami. His extreme meagreness allowed the very sutures of the 
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skull to be visible. Crimson-dyed teeth, after the fashion of 
Malays, fierce eyes, turbaned head, white tunic, and resolute 
mien, seemed to my heated fancy a fitting initial letter for this 
strange chapter in my life. A curved dagger flashed at his 
waist, a boar spear in his hand. He ran lightly before us with 
little apparent effort, as we cantered along a rough road, or 
rather track, winding on among wild jungle and wooded hills. 
The moon was up, large, yellow and lustrous. We passed 
mangoe groves, the dark dense foliage glittermg with golden 
fruit and streaked with crimson bloom. Here and there the 
Jamrool hung its cluster of transparent fruit, appearing in the 
moonlight like lamps oi pale fire. An hour passed swiftly by. 
The black shadows of a forest enveloped our uneven way. 
Moota Sami ran but a couple of yards in advance, with eyes 
scintillating in all directions. The trees grew immense; 
gigantic creepers obstructed the narrow track. A rattling in the 
undergrowth—a pattering in the foliage above, told when our 
approach startled some denizen of the wilderness. Sometimes 
erial waves of spicy fragrance swept across our course. 
Griffiths rode in morose silence. The narrow stony path now 
rose abruptly. Presently a long-drawn monotonous chant 
appeared to issue from the very earth on the right. Moota 
Sami shook his boar-spear witha jubilant air. Griffiths dis- 
mounting, still without a word, I followed suit. 

““ Me point way Sahib,” whispered our guide. ‘‘ No snakes 
here.” Breaking through a thick growth of matted creepers, 
he beckoned us forward. 

We stood on the verge of a deep ravine, along whose lofty 
ledge I, at least, had long been unconciously riding.—We peered 
into the black bottom that the moonlight only rendered more 
terribly dark. The sleepy chant, which had never ceased from 
the instant it first became audible, gathered fuller on the 
fragrant air. 

“Sahib, look !”? and Moota Sami gave digital force to the 
injunction. <A red star burned through the pitchy gloom, suc- 
ceeded by another and another, till a long chain of lurid lights 
glittered twenty fathoms below our feet. 


By fits a gliding row of spectral figures, supporting what 
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resembled three coffins, were partially visible in the channel 
beneath our giddy stand. Those lurid lights—that rhythmical 
but doleful song—the black abyss through which the ghastly 
procession slowly floated, formed a dream-like picture that made 
me shiver with a nameless dread. And now the chant grew 
faint—star by star seemed to extinguish itself in the gloom, 
regions beyond. But when the last red, dancing fire was gone, 
at intervals, for awhile, a swell of muffled music still reached 
our ears. 

“Thank God, ’tis she!” burst from Griffiths with a startling 
vehemence. ; 

“ Yes, Sahib, me leads Sahibs short way, at bright angels,” 
so he called right angles to the ravine. 

“Tn old wars tumbled rocks down on Dutch from this place, 
not puffs in hurry—they not reach Python Rock before sunrise.” 

Griffiths now took the Malay on his crupper, and rode up at a 
pace which I considered dangerous, but was compelled to emulate. 

In a little while we went down a rapid descent, and soon 
emerged from the bye-path on to a rugged road, where our 
gallop was of a less break-neck character. At the end of an 
hour we reached a dak bungalow, one of those stations that are 
erected and supported at government expense along Indian roads. 
Their proprietors, invariably natives of an unusually mendacious 
and acquisitive turn, are compelled to supply rooms furnished, 
with table, chairs, and bare bed-frames; together with oil and 
rice, at a fixed and moderate rate. But much more may be 
obtained, should their enormous charges agree with the 
traveller’s purse. 

Moota Sami was our interpreter here, found us a spacious 
chamber, and left us to prepare supper, and groom the horses. 

The windows of our apartments secured with shutters, fastened 
by the simple means of an iron hook and eye, looked out almost 
directly on jungle, as Griffiths ascertained, while I flung myself 
down in a corner, tired out from the long night ride. Our lamp 
was a lighted wick, floating in half a cocoa-nut shell of oil. 

Griffiths paced the earthen floor with heavy strides and heavier 
brow, muttering all the time, “It was my fate to see her, and 
what is fated must be.” | 
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As he was always a fatalist unlike me, a firm believer in 
free will and individual responsibility, I said nothing, since we 
were sure to quarrel on that strife-provoking subject and fertile 
source of error—destiny. At last the bamboo-door opened, and 
Moota Sami entered, followed by acringing native, ‘‘ Palanquin 
bearer, Sahib, left behind, found him cooking bats ; ask what 
pleases Sahib.” 

Griffiths plainly shuddered, and said, ‘‘ How many ? ” 

Moota Sami, after carrying on with the obsequious bearer a 
kind of amiahle-mood wild beast colloquy, replied, “ ‘Three, 
ladies two,—one big and boney, 





Sahib,—heavy as_ elephants 
the other like broken reed, broken in very many places.” 

“What more ? ” 

“Gone to Python Rock, Sahib.” 

The bearer was dismissed. 

Moota Sami brought in supper, curried fowls, and—welcome 
sight—some pale. ale. While I, at least, did justice to the ample 
spread, Griffiths bade our excellent purveyor detail all he knew 
about the bungalow at Python Rock—.Squatted on the ground, 
making a corner ghastly with his white tunic and skeleton-like 
face, he spoke somewhat thus : 

‘Python Rock close to sea-shore, like great coiled serpent 
—tail broke off—no horse go up there, nor head neither, 
forehead like fortress wall—little path twist up back like 
creeping whip-snake. Forest come close, he no need to walk 
up whip-snake—Python Rock caught in one big creeper-net 
—good for clinb—bungalow built of sun-baked bricks, couldn’t 
reach one end of Python Rock unless you go right through 
it—knew that place belonged to great Portuguese, Vasco 
Gonsalez—very rich, Sahib, had plenty cinnamon in Island ; 
hated him very much, hated a good many people. Had heard 
of Sahib Harris—one overseer of Don Gonsalez.” 

Griffiths still remained to me most morose.—‘‘ What was to 
be done next ?—What would all this lead to ?—What were 
his ulterior views?” ‘l'o these natural inquiries he only deigned 
the sharp reply of, ‘* Look to your arms, lad, and trust every- 
thing to me.” 


He was but sixteen months older than I, yet now these 
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months seemed years. Full six feet high, athletic yet graceful, 
what a fine fellow he looked. Naturally daring myself, the 
thought of approaching peril with such a companion sent a 
proud thrill through every vein that made me long for action. 
The dictates of prudence, England, home, my mother, were all 
forgotten, and I handled my arms with a fiery glee, dreadful to 
remember. Again we set forth, riding under gigantic teak trees 
—veritable towers of timber, and at last Griffiths said in half- 
conciliatory tones, ‘‘ Our plan is simply this, we lie snug at what 
Moota Sami calls the tail of Python Rock, till the middle of the 
night, then oursnake-like friend goes aloft up the creepers, enters 
the bungalow, and learns the disposition and number of its 
inmates, returns with information, we arrange accordingly, and 
carry her off.” 

“ But the man will be killed to a certainty,” I cried. 

“ Will you, Moota Sami ?” asked Griffiths. 

“Me kill! ” said the Malay quietly, and with a lean but 
sinewy finger on his fatal creese. 

In half an hour we halted. 

Moota Sami, after some search, found two decayed trees suffi- 
ciently hollow to stable the horses, and with our aid barricaded 
the respective entrances with boughs and stones, to protect them 
from any beast of prey whose scent might draw it thither. 

We all remarked that it was singular no noxious creature had 
openly crossed our path through a two days’ journey. Another 
half hour’s smart walking brought. us to an open track, rising 
abrupt in front to a considerable height. 

Obscurity lay over all objects within the vicinity. The surge 
of the sea was distinctly audible. We stood waist-deep in under- 
growth—after Moota Sami had well explored it with fire, for 
possible snakes 





at the eastern extremity of Python Rock. 
From above, as well as could be seen, hung a mighty curtain of 
tangled creepers, many of whose tough stems were thicker than 
aman’s arm. An unpleasant idea struck me, again bringing 
serieus doubts of Griffiths’ sanity to my mind. How could a 
woman descend a place like this? At that instant the cry of one 
vibrated awfully on the still, dewy air. No short, sharp shriek 
of pain or fear, but a long continuous scream of agonized terror, 
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that made the flesh creep, and the blood curdle. 

“ Alice!” Griffiths exclaimed, and, dropping his gun, he was 
a dozen feet up that living curtain at a single bound. 

I followed, cautiously at first, but that horrible scream again 
startled the air; the lithesome Malay was straining after our 
reckless leader : and, fired with the spirit of emulation, I lost all 
sense of danger and rushed upward, hand over hand with mad 
haste. 

All three gained the summit together. The place was singular 
and in some respects grand. Far on our right surged the sea, 
spectral in the starlight of a moonless sky; on the left rippled a 
darker, denser ocean—the top of the teak forest through which 
we had just penetrated. It had been calm at the foot of this 
strangely contorted rock, here on its highest knoll a fresh breeze 
cooled my feverish face. Lastly, in front, stretched the long 
bungalow with its tiled roof, like a wall across the little level 
space on which we stood. 

The Malay had described it well. 

Griffiths stood for a moment drooping and baffled. There was 
no window on this side! A cautious examination ascertained 
that the rock terminated at either end of the bungalow in acom- 
plete scarp. Scarcely four inches of ledge remained at the 
building’s base. The expertest gymnast would not have ventured 
upon it. Again that dreadful scream made us clench our teeth 
and hands, as we stood facing a wall in the midst of precipices, 
seemingly as helpless as the poor girl whose cry now became at 
once feebler and far more piteous. 

Griffiths tore tiger-like at the hard wall, and began to hack it 
with his long knife. 


> It was true. 


Moota Sami spoke, ‘‘ Sahib, beast growl all long.’ 
Our attention thus directed to the previously unheeded sound, 
the low, terrible, incessant snarl of some savage brute was just 
audible. I cocked a pistol. 

‘Sahib, beast not long here with us, beast—cheetah—know 
him well—chained in bungalow—snari Sahib, because scent food 
—white flesh, Sahib, like you.” 

Griffiths reeled, and I clutched his arm, for the lofty platform 
on which we stood was fearfully small. 
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‘“‘ Sahibs,” whispered the Malay, “lift me up the roof—pick 
off tiles—then pull Sahibs up—all drop through together, much 
kill.” And a deadly grin declared that Moota Sami needed no 
opium to create what, I think, Byron calls “ the rapture of the 


strife.”’ 


Within five minutes our trusty ally lay full length along 
the dangerously steep ridge, handing or sliding down the large, 
heavy tiles to our expectant hands. A single slip was probable 
death. The opening was half way up the ridge. Suddenly 
Moota Sami slid off the roof and bounded to his feet at ours, 
making an impressive digital injunction for silence. 

“ Sahibs, light come through calico cross room—plenty of 
beam ’bove for dozen knees and hands. Listen, Sahibs, Engleesh 
talk: below.” 

With a common though tacit understanding we shouldered 
him up again, and after enlarging the now gaping orifice towards 
the cave, he prepared to help Griffiths up, as the heaviest man 
first. This was accomplished, with my aid, without noise, be- 
cause without hurry, and I followed—my comparative lowness of 
stature obliging Griffiths to make a rope of the Malay’s turban. 
Already the murmur of somewhat subdued conversation reached 
our attentive ears. Cautiously, and one by ane, we descended 
into the loft, between the roof and flimsy ceiling—lying lizard- 
like along the interior timber braces. Moota Sami drew his 
creese, and just pricked that faintly illumined plain beneath. 

Bending down, with painfully bent neck, I found I could look 
through. The apartment was large, and well furnished with 
tables, chairs, and sofas of European make. On one of the last 
reclined Mr. Brown. Nearly under me sat Harris in easy desha- 
bille, with a spirit case at hiselbow. He was plainly unarmed, but 
in the opposite corner to his chair were fowling pieces, an elephant 
gun, some boar spears, various appurtenances of the chase, and 
several coils of strong cord. The delicately-handled creese 
pierced a loop-hole for Griffiths. Harris was talking, half to 
himself, half to his companion, ‘‘Glad that cursed howling is 
over: think she’ll come to her senses, and her hair to its right 
colour in time, yet. Don’t think the brute could grab hold of her, 
eh, Caroline ?” 

“No, chain too short, I fastened her in the cot for fear she 
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should run into the cheetah’s jaws to spite us.” 

“ And spoil a damned pretty bale of goods. Why couldn’t 
that confounded cat-eyed old Lady Superior let the right one 
out, instead of putting us to such trouble and_-risk too ? ” 

“Why, my dear Robert, did you take so much punch to cele- 
brate your return to London, that you couldn’t see that your 
cigar light was the written order of Gonsalez authorizing you to 
take charge of his niece Psyche Gonsalez, eh, Robert ? ”’ 

He met her mocking tone with a threatening look, and “‘ Worst 
is, [ quite expect our indifferent substitute will blow us to the 
four corners ere Don Gonsalez downs with the moidares. Does 
her yellow wig come like the picture, its lucky the eyes are 
right.” 

“Pretty nearly. But the others beat her into fits for beauty.” 

“Talking about fits,” rejoined Harris, “ It’s my belief that 
Gonsalez would as soon have her mad as not. If we could 
frighten her out of her wits, and say that she had gone crazy at 
parting with her Sister Ursula, one of her convent friends,” and 
the villain paused, his heavily moustached mouth contorted into 
a devilish grin. 

Griffiths ground his teeth. I turned towards him, and wrote 
with my finger on the beam supporting us, ‘‘ Wait for more.” 
He nodded, but there was that in his eyes which plainly told that 
he would not wait long. 

Mrs. Brown yawned, showing a very ugly set of yellow teeth, 
and remonstrated “‘ No good unless the young lady herself aid 
the deception ; Gonsalez will prove too cunning for us. I shall 
worry her into submission, depend on that. You should have 
seen her face when she first saw the cheetah crouching down at 
the threshold of her room, and her panic when, running out his 
chain into a stiff rod, he clawed within a foot of her cot; as [ tied 
her feet to a rail, I threatened that each day she remained obdu- 
rate I would lengthen his chain by one link.” 

Harris, who was reaching the furious state of intoxication, 
struck the table a heavy blow, and exclaimed, “ Every day, 
woman ! why, the Portuguese will be here on Saturday. If the 
links are your look out, [ll start the brute an inch this minute.” 
“Never! ” thundered Griffiths, bursting bodily through the 
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frail ceiling, and splitting the top of the table in two pieces with 
the force of his descent. That alone saved Harris from instant 
death, for Griffiths reeled on the floor, half stunned with the 
shock, among the broken wood and glass. 

Down I dropped, struck with both feet a dish of fruit, slid a 
couple of yards, and fell on my back, just as the plotting 
wretches, roused from their first dismay, rushed by common con- 
sent to their arms. Each seized a boar-spear, Griffiths felt for a 
pistol. So did I. We had laid them on the platform outside, 
when climbing the roof, for fear of accidents. We had only our 
knives. The Malay, too, seemed to have deserted us. Our 
foes separated, and levelled their formidable weapons. Griffiths 
seized a fragment of the shattered table. Excepting the rent 
already in it, the ceiling remained intact. As I sprang to my 
feet, watchful and wary, Harris glanced at his companion, and 
they charged on us from the two corners simultaneously. At 
the same instant half the ceiling dropped, blinding, entangling, 
and finally bringing both on their faces, sprawling helplessly 
under twenty square feet of calico. Then came a kind of night- 
mare tome. I beheld the Malay stabbing furiously at a heaving 
billow, as another rippled to the edge of the cloth, and out 
bounded a woman, unsexed and athirst for blood. I retreated, 
parrying her furious thrusts with difficulty, seeking to run under 
her guard, and master the spear. [ turned sick at the thought 
of hurting even such a woman as this one. Griffiths was gone. 
Harris, sobered by danger, and grown desperate, had taken ad- 
vantage of the dagger slits in his shroud-like covering to tear it 
down the middle, and start forth, slashed in a dozen crimson 
places, but still full of terrible vitality. He was weaponless, 
indeed, but I saw at once an overmatch for the slighter framed 
Asiatic. All this had passed in a few seconds. A fearful roar- 
ing mingled with piercing shrieks from another part of the 
bungalow made the scene more horrible. Griffiths was engaged 
with the cheetah. ‘Two inches of cold steel in my left shoulder 
probably saved my life, by banishing everything from my mind 
but that now reddened blade searching so eagerly for a vital part. 
Excitement became madness, a haze of blood colour spread before 
me, and I answered thrust with thrust. he Malay uttered a warn- 
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ing cry, Harris escaped the deadly creese, had seized a gun, and 
was aiming at my head. My heart seemed to make an awful 
leap, as if to avoid the coming death ; but as the cap exploded a 
chair struck the barrel, and my fierce assailant fell back, shot 
through the head. Smoke filled the room, and I rushed forward 
only to receive a savage drive in the chest from a clubbed gun, 
and grasp Moota Sami instead of the foe. A momentary quiet 
dreadful in that flying chamber of death, succeeded. The Malay 
fanned with a fragment of the calico ceiling, and rendered the 
open door visible. The momentary silence was broken by a 
distant yell, which was repeated again and again, pealing through 
the bungalow with apalling force. ‘Him gather, black devils,” 
whispered the Malay, gravely. 

Scarcely five minutes had elapsed since our sudden descent 
into that now awful room; yet as we started forward to the aid 
of Griffiths, he himself came with a bound across the threshold 
and, staggering in, dropped Alice Fane, enveloped in sheets, 
shawls and blankets, upon the nearest sofa, then, confronting us, 
his clothes torn and blood-soaked : his hands arms, and face 
terribly lacerated: and his hunting knife purple from point to 
haft, he whispered hoarsely, “block that door, or we are dead 
men,” and fell at our feet, insensible. 

The dull, splashing sound of a dozen naked feet rushing along 
the passage, plainly proved that the only chance of helping the 
fainted man, was to obey his last injunction. Driving the door 
to with a heavy table, we piled the available furniture against it, 
just as the keen points of five spears pierced the upper portion. 
A yell of disappointed fury followed, a scamper back, a pause, 
and then the import of a charging colum upon its panels. They 
cracked, two or three chairs tumbled down, and our assailants 
yelled. No real impression was yet made on the barrier, and 
in two minutes our busy hands had trebled its solidity and 
strength. 

The next thing was to assist Griffiths. He had no need of us. 
Alice Fane, with nimble but tender fingers, was bandaging his 
numerous wounds, nursing his ghastly head, and administering 
reviving sips from some spirit that had escaped the wreck of the 
table unspilled, The injured man partially revived, pointed to 
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some curtains across the end of the long room, and said, ‘‘ Look 
to window, there.” 

Dragging down the drapery, I tore open the lattice, and 
started back for a moment, giddy at the prospect. Some seventy 
feet of scarped rock ended in a narrow strip of beach, on which 
the sea now beat with a dull, deep sound, like muffled thunder. 
There was no possibility of attack that side. Griffiths now rose, 
and, steadying his reeling steps with a gun, said, “ After hacking 
and choking the life out of the cheetah, I had a short grapple 
with the villain Harris. The gathering of the natives and the 
helplessness of Alice only gave time to fling him on the floor: if 
he recovers, we can’t hold out half-an-hour, that’s my opinion.” 
Moota Sami was listening. The yells from the passage had sub- 
sided into a low, earnest murmur. The Malay wheeled round 
sharply, “‘ They go fetch axes, what Sahibsdo ?” A moan from 
Alice was the sole response. The situation truly seemed hopeless ; 
the body of the dead woman, imperfectly concealed under an 
awful red blotched pall of calico, was a grim memento mori to us 
all. 

There was a blank pause within, an ominous silence without. 
Alice glided to the shattered lattice, and leaned upon the sill. 
She extended her arms seaward with a passionate gesture. 


Impelled by a natural apprehension, both Griffiths and I sprang 
forward. Turning on us suddenly, with glowing cheek and 
flashing eyes, she said vehemently, “When you can resist no 
longer, let the survivor throw me into the sea; swear, each of you 
to do this.” 

““The sea !” cried Moota Sami, ‘‘ Sahibs, me not die, not ’tall ; 
me save all four.” 

“What with ? ” asked Griffiths, in sullen incredulity, as he 
commenced loading that gun which had proved so fatal to our 
foes. 

“A Catamaran,” was the cool reply. ‘‘ See Sahibs, timber 
floor,” and, tearing up the carpeting, he soon wrenched up, with 
our aid, a dozen planks, and several joists. 

Our good fortune had shut us in the bungalow’s most luxurious 
room, for wooden floors are uncommon in small Indian houses. 

“« Now see, ropes long, sufficient.” 
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The coils of cord were soon undone, one reached from the 
window to the beach. 

“ Thank God,” ejaculated Alice, continuing, “‘ The wretches 
brought these cords in here, and threatened to wind them upon 
me as on a spindle, till I felt myself ina vice. Perhaps it was 
only done to frighten,” she added, with a womanly, touch, as the 
rude bier caught her eye. 

Moota Sami proved so expert and rapid in notching the cords 
judiciously for connecting ties, that in a few minutes we had a 
kind of raft ready for launching. It looked fearfully small to 
support four people; but the real difficulty was that scarped 
rockseventy feet of sheer wall to descend before you put foot 
on the beach. 

“Now,” cried the Malay jubilantly, “‘ we let him down gentle, 
then I go make him fasten with more bundle, here you let fall slide 
by rope.” 

Lowering the raft was comparatively easy, as all four of us 
handled the rope. Atmy suggestion we lowered the extra wood, 
before the Malay prepared to descend, by means of the second 
rope. The weight of timber at the bottom kept them stiff, and 
prevented any dangerous swaying. As our native ally cautious- 
ly crept over the window sill, Griffiths gave me a significant 
look; I understood. He suspected the Malay meant to desert us, 
and paddle off on the catamaran, a native alone could manage 
dexterously. I was to descend too, by the second rope, clutching 
it firmly, I turned over the sill, and lingered a moment, looking 
anxiously into my friend’s gloomy face ; a dreadful aching mourn- 
ful moment. He motioned me down impatiently, when my very 
heart seemed split in two, by the crash of an axe driven into a 
mass of splintering wood; quivering with emotion I paused 
irresolute to go or stay. 

That question was soon settled, Griffiths sprang to the window. 
“Down!” he thundered. “Cut loose at bottom and stand by 
to take the girl, down!” and in the energy of his determina- 
tion he struck me on the forehead with his open hand, a noble 
blow that might be thought a blessing at such a moment. 

Down I went, swift as any cragsman, for all sense of danger 
had long been dulled, if not altogether lost. 
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Again that horrible biting axe at work, made my blood tingle 
to be back confronting the foe. The splintering noise grew 
fainter as I descended; but the report of a gun, presently 
followed by that of another, made me turn cold as I thought 
“they have chopped out a breach, and Griffiths is firing through 
it.’ A third report succeeded as I set foot on the rough beach. 

Moota Sami was already busy enlarging the raft. He was 
plainly faithful. I looked up after cutting the cord adrift; the 
end flew yards above my head, and I felt a thrill of admiration 
_ for the strong arm that drew it in to save another from worse than 
death. A fourth report came immediately after. There had 
been four pieces loaded when I left that fatal room, the last was 
fired, and my heart sank within me. I was to have little time 
for reflection. ) 

Something white and bulky vibrated in the air, now lurching 
seaward, and now beating against the wall of the rock, but all 
the while steadily descending. 

“Good God”! I cried involuntarily, ‘“‘she’ll be bruised to 
pieces.” 

The white light that had previously streamed from the lattice 
—that of an oil lamp—reddened, and a yell, as of very fiends 
pealed forth on the heavy night air. Then I reached up, stag- 
gered under a load of shawls and cushions, as it seemed. With 
a tender thoughtfulness, Griffiths had completely enveloped 
Alice in the midst of this soft, thick wrapping. She was _ per- 
fectly helpless, however, and I hastened to set her free. 

While thus engaged the Malay left the catamaran and ran 
towards us, crying, ‘‘ Sahib come too.” 

It was true, the form of my friend was plainly visible, already 
some feet below the broken lattice; but the rope swayed, and he 
was evidently very weak now, by the slowness of his movements. 
Moota Sami and I seized the rope-end and carried it out sea- 
ward as the only means of preserving the wounded man from 
beating on the cliff. It was well we did. An unmistakeable 
jubilant yell was followed by a flare of torches—a flash of spear- 
heads in the wide yawning window. And our blood ran cold, 
to see several weapons darted down, strike their far too easy 

mark, glance off and then stick quivering near us in the beach. 
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Stung into fresh strength, Griffiths lowered himself half-a-dozen 
yards. Then, while yet a more hideous yell assailed our ears, 
four or five torches were thrust beneath the tightened cord. We 
raised a warning shout. Griffiths adopted that desperate 
expedient which sometimes saves the sailor’s life, at the sacrifice 
of his hands—of letting the rope run through his palms. It was 
too late to avert the catastrophe entirely. The cord parted when 
he was yet far from the ground, and he fell at our feet, groaned, 
shivered awfully, and became motionless, apparently a lifeless 
mass of clay. 

‘“‘ Help shove off,” cried Moota Sami earnestly, “ or kill us all 
with tumble spears.” 

Inspired with spasmodic strength, I lifted the body of my 
friend, and reeled like a drunken man to the water’s edge. 
Alice who had managed to clear herself at last from her preserv- 
ing pads and wrappers, came too, and without a word helped to 
launch the frail raft. 

It was not so easy to get the inert but still breathing body of 
Griffiths on board, for my strength was nearly exhausted, and 
the Malay, it now appeared, was badly wounded himself. All 
three aiding, we succeeded, and not one moment too soon. As 
we pushed off with narrow boards that served for clumsy oars, 
from the western end of the little beach, a score of tossing 
torches burned their rapid way towards our receding float. 

“No see us yet, not know which way us go, or black devils 
swim out here.” 

Our lowness in the water averted that peril and in a few hours 
we were safe. (Griffiths had, it appeared, shot Harris through 
the shattered door, and killed or wounded several of the black 
men. He was much hurt by his terrible fall, but Alice nursed 
him with a most tender care, and under good medical treatment 
he rapidly mended, and, on recovering, his first act was to present 
his nurse with her fee in the form of a plain gold ring. 


THE END. 
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ALONE. 


By S. E. Distin. 


O stand alone on a stormbeat shore, 
Where the white foam seethes with angry roar 
And shrieking winds hold festival ; 
To watch the gathering thunder cloud 
Call forth in mutterings deep and loud 
The lightning’s deadly carnival ; 


To stand alone on a barren plain 
Enwrapt in a shroud of mist and rain 

Where man’s footstep never has trod, 
Where earth’s changing seasons dawn and die, 
Moons shimmer and shine unceasingly 

In beauty unknown save to God ; 
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Call this not lonely, for wave and wind 
Are nature’s mirrors wherein to find 
The reflex of man’s varied moods ; 
And through the solitude vast and grand 
Is heard a voice that we understand. 
And sympathy over us broods. 


But stand alone in a crowded street 
And watch the restless hurrying feet 
Constantly coming and going, 
With weary eyes mark the lines that trace 
The stamps of self on every face 
So few with charity glowing. 


And in the great city’s heaving heart 

To feel you have neither lot nor part, 
Stray waif on the ocean of life: 

Alone, while fortune’s favoured ones haste 

Away from its whirl, home joys to taste 
With sister, or brother, or wife. 
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l'o faintly catch as you pass along 
The sound of a well remembered song 
That some long vanished past recalls ; 
T'o steal one glimpse thro’ the half drawn blind 
Of firelight shining on faces kind 
While the darkness quietly falls ; 


To know that the cold grey dawn may break 

And see thee sleeping too sound to wake 
And none heed the spirit that’s flown, 

No aching void thine absence reveal, 

No vacant place, this, this is to feel 


Despairingly, madly—Alone ! 





SONG. 


By EK. Urwin. 


ence I was bound to you, Love, 
SS The earth looks fresh and green ; 
And bits of Heaven’s own blue, Love, 
Peep out the clouds between. 
The rain is over and gone, Love, 
Since we were wed together, 
And the load my heart upon, Love, 
Is gone with the wintry weather. 


2 x 2 * * 


Since I was turned from you, Love, 
The snow lies on the ground, 

And snow-clouds hide the blue, Love, 
And there’s snow in the air around. 

But the spring is still in my heart, Love, 
As when we were wed together, 

Nor is mine from yours apart, Love, 
Though alone in the wintry weather. 
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SONNET. 


By AGNES STONEHEWER. 


~ 


I this uneasy world there is a spot 
Free from the fitful gusts which toss the soul 
From tide to tide—life’s thunders cease to roll 
Nor longer vex the ear—storms linger not 
And sunbeams smile till tears are all forgot. 
There, for the heart’s frail bark, lurks no dread shoal ; 
It is a sheltering port—securest goal 
Where sorrow founders and where joy’s begot : 
A sward of verdure in a barren plain, 
A nook where quiet dwells—where care’s alarms 
May not intrude—nor anger dare profane— 
A tryst, where thoughts bring all their happiest charms, 
One spot where peace and rest the hours enchain 





And dreams are sent of heaven—in thy arms. 





FOR EVER. 


By A. A. 


S" calm and still, beneath the hill, 
Our loved ones sleep, 
There is no spot where death comes not, 
His tryst to keep ; 
He everywhere brings grief and care, 
A giant band ; 
But tair and bright, in God’s own sight, 
Our darlings stand. | 
*Tis thus they rest, we know them blest, 
Our fears have fled, 
‘They’ve cross’d the burn, we do not mourn, 
They are not dead. 
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For months they lingered here in pain, 
And only died to live again, 

For ever ; 
We know that through the silent land 
They walk together hand in hand 

For ever ; 
For all the trouble death hath wrought, 
He left us this consoling thought, 

For ever 
They live upon a sinless shore, 
Divided now by death no more 

For ever ! 





CARKT. 


By Rennett Ropp. 


| EVER in the music’s swell 
All the heart has longed to tell 


Breaks from its unrest ; 
A something man can never reach, 
Some fair thought too great for speech; 
Lingers unexpressed. 


Life is never so complete, 
Love is not so wholly sweet 
As the heart’s full fire ; 
Din lights still dawn to longing eyes, 
But far off, as the summer skies 
From the lark’s desire. 


So where Love is best expressed 

In the thrill from breast to breast, 
When the clear eyes meet ; 

It only stays so short a while, 

And passes in a broken smile, 

Could it die still sweet ? 


Cee on 
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So it fell one night I wondered 


Whether life and joy were sundered 
By so much regret. 
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For life can bring so small fulfilling 
To all the wishing and the willing 
That life’s loves beget. 
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But at last when time has shed 
Glory on the things long dead, 

In the far hereafter, 
May rise from out the buried years 


A treasure of remembered tears, 
With the dreams of laughter. 
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So by recollections past 

Of scenes that lingered sweet at last 
On the straining eyes, 

The love of all the things that were 

Gives hope that far things will be fair, 
When the dim mists rise. 
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THE SEASONS. 


By M. WaHitEsIpDE. 


i <4 ITH gladsome beams the orb of day 
WV Flung radiance on the grassy meads ; 

A thousand flowerets by the way, 

Shed perfume on the balmy air, 

The earth was glad, all nature fair, 

When first I met him, and his gaze 

Pierced to my soul, and with amaze 

I knew my second self, and straight 

Passed through the portal of Love’s gate. 
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The Summer’s sun shed radiance bright, 
The air was still: beneath the trees 
Amid the flowers with hearts so light 

I and my love, as lovers may, 
Murmured our vows the livelong day ; 
The throstle carolled in the tree, 

My heart was filled with joy, and we 
Vowed that for ever, I and he 

Would love to all eternity. 


A chill wind through the russet trees . 
Blew, rustling fast the withering leaves, 
In golden clouds they dance and flee, 
The birds forget their joyous trill, 
The fountain’s bubbling jvoice is still 
And o’er my heart a chilling blast 

Has blown: !ove’s sunshine is o’ercast. 
How blank and bitter all doth seem, 
Is there an ending to our dream? 


The softly falling, pale snow spreads 
A white pall o’er the frozen plains, 

The birds are mute, the flowers dead, 
The wind in icy gusts wails by, 

Alas! for love, my love and I. 

Dead as the flowers beneath the snow, 
More icy than the winds that blow 

{s love, which once he vowed should be 
Constant to all eternity. 


Colder, more lost, more fully dead 
Than flower or herb beneath the snow 
[s that frail love, for ever fled. 


The snow will melt, the flowers will spring, 


With glad bird’s songs, the woods will ring 


When summers’ sun shall shine again 
And earth be fed with Spring’s soft rain ; 


But naught can bring back Love’s young day, 


For, Love once dead is dead for aye. 
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THE STEP TO LIFE. 


By ALEXANDER JOHNSTON. 


H, cruel pain and suffering ! 

+4. A mother’s anguish seeing 
Into the world a being— 
A puny, human creature 


So small in form and feature, 
And yet the future man ! 


How much depends upon a breath ! 
Life and death ; 
Hatred, love, and joy ; 
Grief and pain ; 
The mighty storms on Life’s great main ; 
Thought, deed, and strangest mystery ; 
Life, and the child’s great history— 
Of the child now waking 
And making 
A low and tender wailing— 
The first out-burst of nature 
Say—is it a cry of woe ? 
Or is it one from pain arising ? 
Perhaps, it is the spirit meeting 
With corruption and a foe ; 
Shrinking in its purity 
From the dark futurity 
On earth below. 


"Tis thus 
The step to life seems made in sorrow, 
As if to tell the coming morrow 
And aptly lead the steps to follow 
Along the course the child mast run 
Till all are made excepting one— 
The step to Death. 
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Ah! then 
he wearied spirit sees release, 
And hails with joy the hope of peace, 
Though sorrow lingers still, to mark 
The great, last step before we part 


T'o free our overburdened heart 
And rest in death. 


O, human life ! 
O, world of strife ! 
What does this sorrow mean ? 
Is this a trial scene 
Where sorrow’s test 
Must prove the best— 
The noble man ? 


Methinks I see the angels wreathing, 
Far away in realms above, 

Laurels for the child they love,— 
Laurels for the child of sorrow,— 
Laurels for the man of grief— 

Won to-day, and worn to-morrow : 
Life is fleeting, life is brief ! 


Brief ? O, no! Death’s but a leaving— 
Mother Earth her own receiving 
To be born in Heaven again ; 
Born in joy whilst Heaven rejoices ; 
Welcomed there by kindest voices 
Guardian angels looking on— 
Smiling welcome on the comer 
To their land of endless summer— 
Welcoming the stranger 
Free from care and danger, 
And making now the step to life— 
Lite eternal, glorious life ! 
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LOUISE. 


By Atrrep H. Povuttney. 


Who has not felt the charm of such a dream ? 
Not the poor impulse of a shortened hour, 
Nor the bright glow fading like summers’ flower, 
But the pure love, which, as a blessed beam, 
Illumines earth, but comes from heaven above ! 


yN DREAM of love} Of consclens eementdewn:| 


Such dream was mine : a perfect love on earth ; 
A perfect heart to feel the perfect bliss ; 
And more than all, a heart to worship God, 
That He, who gave by His creative word 
To such as I a blessing great as this, 
Might make me truly know its precious worth. 


Louise ! thou guardian of my heart’s true peace : 
Louise ! thou spirit, watching ever near : 
Louise ! thou angel in the world unseen, 
Forsake me not; but be as thou hast been, 
(Once present here, but now more happy there), 
My hope, my guiding star, till life shall cease. 


Louise was beautiful ; I looked.on her 
And thought some bright celestial form had come 
To shew to mortals here what Beings dwell 
In lands far off, and in their ears to tell 
What glory waits for all in that blest home, 
Where sorrow comes not, neither pain nor care. 


Her form was slight, and yet of perfect mould, 
And her eyes shone, e’en as the evening star ; 
A soft kind lustre, which could glow more bright 
When the sad heart required some cheering light ; 
And her rich, waving hair hung clustering far, 
In wreaths luxuriant, like a cloud of gold ! 
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And when she smiled, ’twas as a sudden ray 
Of light, which breaks in some dark room 
And wakes the sleeper from his troubled rest,— 
Shines as God’s messenger upon his breast,— 
Dispels the weakness of desponding gloom,— 
And beautifies each deed in life’s great day. 


And oh! her voice ; I hear it evermore ! 

T'was as the sweetest tones which e’er were heard ; 
Like sacred music hymned by running streams ; 
Like angels’ warnings dying with our dreams ; 
Like the serenest notes of singing bird ; 


Like some faint echo from the Eternal Shore. 


Yet she was human ; to her heart was given 
he pleasures and the sorrows of her race ; 
She wept at pain; she shared in every joy ; 
She felt those daily crosses which annoy ; 
But she fought bravely that her life might grace 
Her womanhood, and make it fit for Heaven. 


Such was Louise, the spirit of my sleep, 

The idol of my heart which haunts my memory ; 
The phantom which I vainly strove to hold ; 
The treasure worth all rubies yet untold ; 

And her I loved ; nor time will ever be 

Her sacred love my heart shall fail to keep. 


Louise loved me ; from the first she loved me ; 
My faults she knew, my selfishness and pride, 
And all my evil nature ; yet her heart 
Once set on me would not depart ; 
She saw the inward conflict, and she tried 
‘l'o lead me on to what I ought to be, 
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Hers was no selfish love ; my good she sought, 
And chose to share at once my humble life ; 
Not coldly wait, till I should sadly toil 
Through disappointment, and the world’s turmoil, 
But closely clinging through the daily strife, 
My griefs she shared, and resignation taught. 


But time sped fast, and, as the years rolled by, 
I saw my hopes fulfilled, and bright success 
Had crowned my constant and untiring aim, 
The peoples’ praise oft rested on my name, 
And golden days atoned for all distress, 
While, as an angel good, Louise loved constantly. 


One other joy I had ; Heaven, in its bounty, sent 
A child, a little girl, to claim our care, 
And then our love seemed full ; each hope attained, 
Each wish accomplished, nothing then remained 
But, watching our young daughter grow more fair, 
Our ripening years in one long bliss was speit. 


And still Louise was radiant.as the day ; 
And often would she go, with our sweet child, 
‘To seek the old, the sorrowing and the poor, 
And all would greet her as she neared their door 
(For they had learned to love her face so mild) 
And rose to bless her as she passed away. 


And when the sabbath bell called all to prayer, 

And by each thankful heart the hymn was sung, 
Louise, in thrilling accents, led the strain, 
While the arched roof seemed to repeat again 

The wondrous sounds which on the memory hung 

When the last word had died upon the air. 
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Oh, heart most glad! why didst thou still live on 
In the rich harvest of unchequered love! 
All was unvarying and serenest peace ; 
But at its height the joy was bid to cease 
Until rekindled in the world above ; 


For while I worshipped her—Louise was gone. 


O God ! that last, that dread, that awful night ! 
Her spirit groaned within her, as she left 
Her husband, kneeling, crying at her side; 
Ay, tears of grief which never can be dried, 
For from that hour his bursting heart was reft 
Of all its love, its peace, its heavenward heht. 


Wildly I cried, “Oh, spare my angel wife ; 
What have I done that thou shouldst part us two”? 
But a still voice, as of an Holy One, 
Bade me to humbly say, ‘Thy will be done” ; 


And, bowing to my Father, prove how true 
My love for her who loved, my better life. 


Thus years passed on, and through this killing grief, 
My gentle child would nestle on my breast, 
And her young face shone as her mother’s had, 
She seemed a spirit sent to make me glad, 
And in her sympathy I found a rest, 
And in her love my sorrow found relief. 


This was my day dream of Louise the blest, 
Of one who ever led my thoughts above, 
And when I woke and found my bliss was gone, 
That all my happiness was yet to come, 
I sighed, ‘‘ Oh, might I find such perfect love, 
Then would my heart believe in earthly rest.” 
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SORROW CANNOT BE MEASURED BY TEARS. 


Vv, 


H, sorrow is not to be measured by tears, 
~i%. Nor the depth of a grief to be judged from a sigh ; 
Not always sure proof of a heart free from fears 
Is the sparkling wit and the radiant eye. 
For, alas ! how oft sorrow is wreathed in a smile, 
A grief all too sacred for others to know ; 
And hearts, unsuspected, are breaking the while 
The eyes that beam happily fain would o’erflow. 


But crush back the tears, for why should we weep 
While friends gather round us as faithful and true, 
As ready to smile when we smile, or to weep, 
As those who have left fortune’s steps to pursue ? 
And why to those round us be silent and cold ? 
Or why should we sorrow that joys cannot last ? 
Still while our hearts cherish the loves that are old, 
Let us live for the future, not pine for the past. 


B. C. 








GERMAN STUDENT SONG. 


By 8S. E. Distr. 





ni ‘o IV EK for to-day ! none surely can say 
There ever shall dawn a to-morrow, 
Tho’ music and laughter 

Fill not the hereafter 

Veil not the glad Present with sorrow. 


G- 


Live for to-day ! light zephyrs that play, 
Like kisses from fairy lips given, 

May change, who can tell ? 

Into tempests that swell, 
Tornadoes by thunder-clouds riven. 
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Live for to-day ! let us bask while we may 
In the sunshine that opens the flowers, 
And sport happy hearted, 
Ere youth is departed, 
While hope and illusion are ours. 


Then live for to-day ! soon age and decay 
Will in all their grim horror fall o’er us, 
And we shall have fled 
To the realms of the dead, 
Like those that have revelled before us. 





GLOAMING. 


By Jesste Sate Luioyp. 


HEN break of day, has changed to morn, 
When morning light alike has gone, 
And sunset glow has passed away, 
Then comes the restful time of day ; 
The hour of gloaming. 


In arduous work may pass the day, 

‘The sun may scorch with burning ray, 

But, surely, in each weary life, 

There follows sorrow, care, and strife ; 
The hour of gloaming. 


A blessed hour for gentle thought, 
When we forgive each wrong unsought, 
And, craving pardon, feel our need, 
All thankful for this boon indeed ; 

The hour of gloaming. 


When evening changes into night, 
When age and darkness dim our sight, 
We know how truly we are blest, 

By that sweet peaceful time of rest ; 
The hour of gloaming. 
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THE STREAM. 
By F. B. Doveron. 


Bt SPRING from the hills, where my music fills 


#, The Dotteril’s breast with love, 

And swiftly glide down the mountain side 
From my heath girt home above. 

So small at first I scarce slake the thirst 
Of the weary mountain bird, 

So faint my song, as I creep along 
The silence scarce is stirred. 

The powers of air to my murmured prayer 
Lend ever a gracious ear, 

For the welcome rain I must yield again 
In mists, obscure and drear ; 

And though they pour from the azure floor 
Libations fresh and strong, 

The God of Day in his wanton play 
Will steal them back ere long. 

So dark clouds lower, and many a shower 
Falls tunefully on my breast, 

For it proudly swells, in those quiet dells, 
Where I love to wander best. 

[ travel slow where the rush bends low 
To kiss my placid face, 

Where the daffodil, at the wind’s sweet will, 
Is swaying with careless grace ; 

Where the village maid to the aspen’s shade 
Will flee from the noon-day beams, 

Whilst her gaze will rest on my tranquil breast 
In her happy, girlish dreams. | 

Oh ! heart of mine, let her image shine 
In its rustic beauty there ! 

What sweet surprise in those hazel eyes 
At seeing herself so fair ! 
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But, at close of day, she will speed away 
Through the sunset’s rosy glow, 

Whilst I move along with an under song 
To where the violets grow ! 

Past the sweet wild rose, whose serene repose 
My melody cannot break, 

By drooping flowers, and fairy bowers, 
Through dingle, glen, and brake ! 

But anon I leap from my sombre sleep, 
And flash o’er the boulders bare, 

From stone to stone, with a blithesome tone 
That rings through the startled air ! 

The ousel wild, like a restless child, 
Flits past with a strange, shrill cry ; 

Like a meteor blue, that enchants the view, 
The halcyon glanceth by ! 

I often fall o’er some moss-girt wall, 
And toss on high my spray ; 

The walls I lash as I gaily dash 
Along on my restless way ! 

Worn out at length, my decaying strength 
Can battle the crags no more, 

So I calmly glide with unruffled tide, 
With a lullaby, as of yore ! 

And many a rill, from many a hill, 
Will hear my song divine, 

And gladly speed o’er the daisied mead, 
To link its soul to mine ! 

In perfect peace, whilst the clouds of fleece 
Sail tranquilly on above, 

My breast expands, to the smiling lands 
Whispering wealth and love. 

By castles hoary, renowned in story, 
By meadow and pleasant lea, 

I smoothly run till my course is done, 
When I die in the mighty sea ! 
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BROKEN HEARTED. 


By H. Kwyiaeur. 


Said a merry maiden, ‘I 
Cannot think that women ever 
For a failing love will die. 


66 ae 
ROKEN-hearted ? oh no, never !” 
ibe 


Should one offer love then scorn me, 
I would have no broken rest, 

Musing o’er what once was borne me, 
With stern grief for constant guest. 


If the love of one should vanish, 
Or wax cold, what would I then ? 
From my heart his image banish, 
Finding faith in other men.” 





Half in earnest, half but jesting, 
Thus the merry maiden spake, 
With no future fears contesting, 
‘¢ Hearts,” she said, ‘‘ can never break.” 


2 * ** ** * * 


Years have past—that maid now sitteth 
In sore anguish, with bowed head ; 

Pallid cheeks shew life fast flitteth ; 
Love hath found,—then ever fled. 











Met she not with one love lasting, 
’Midst the proffer’d wealth of hearts ? 
Nay, man comes false-tongued, and blasting 


Maidenhood’s high hope departs. 


Thus waits death the broken-hearted, 
She who mocked the bitter blow, 


Saying,‘ Woman never parted 
With her life, for love laid low.” 
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FRAGMENTS FROM A BROKEN LIFE. 


By ‘“ Mors.” 


To Elsie Lenore L 





, ow her birthday, November , 187—. 





CHAPTER ILI. 


In GRIEF. 


gyre more the feeling like the sound of silence. Over a 
4%. gulf, not very wide between,{but very deep, stretches 
that bridge of sighs which he has footed to pass from life to 
unsunny death. None is so dead as she. Would you know 
some likeness of his passion ? It is to pour all tears in one flood ; 
to crowd all pangs in one throe; to gather up these and all 
griefs, all sighs, all agonies; to strike them through the soul 
with every pulse of death’s eternity. 

His thoughts are made dim within the darkness of his mind ; 
the sound of his speech is unhealthy; he is as much astonished 
as if the world were coming to an nntimely end, as if he were 
the first person to suffer such a disease: tells his soul it is in hell 
living on death ; tells death that life is a frame without a picture, 
an empty chrysalis, a man without clothes, a man without 
money : tells death he will love him. 

No wonder he makes a man without money one of the figures 
for his life ; it was lack of money that made him lose Lenore for 
this world, or for any other. He talked about it much as others 
have done :—‘‘ Sweet Love, thou art but merchandise, thou who 
didst of yore bid cities crumble and cowards leap to victory: O, 
prince of passions, a wizard mightier than thou usurps thy 
wizardship: his wand is golden. 

Thou art but merchandise, heavenly Love; an investment of 
nice calculation, thou servant of gold. Sinner, lackest thou 
gold ? then hast thou so much life as thou canst breathe : is gold 
thine? thou dost possess the fountain of friendship, of 
glory, of life, of love. Gold, who hath thee doth receive: who 
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hath thee not, from him is taken: down with the fallen, down: 
up with the lifted, sinner or otherwise ; and to the sinking, 
success in his useful occupation, dust out of place that he dieth : 
back to his hovel with the needy, wan visage perturbing the fat 
ones. 

Not thy huge mansions, good Heaven, would hold the crush of 
rare penitents, if thou wouldst strow thy path up with gold, and 
offer ten per cent in pounds for saved souls: but then the rascals 
would squabble on the road, and send the weakest to his wall.” 

But, in addition to -having a gird at others, he is about this 
time found taking a survey of himself in his Diary, and with 
results equally unsatisfactory. It is worth repeating to show 
how difference of circumstance may affect a man’s estimate of 
himself. There is a kind of witless desperate humour about 
most of his writing at this period: the man who is not troubled 
much with hope can afford to laugh. He appears on the page 
as follows :— 

“The biggest rogue in Roguedom: out-devils Satan, and does 
it very badly. Is of aspect wretched, but looks very well in the 
dark. Writes ‘Myself’ against ‘Your Pet Aversion’ in the 
ladies’ Albums of Confessions. But this is the man in his 
normal position ; standing outside of himself he is seriously 
worse. Verily was there nothing new under the sun until sucha 
person displaced certain good cubic inches of atmosphere.” 

To him now the universe is meaningless, is a dead thing—not 
even a living Terror: he is too stunned to think it that. ‘The 
stars blindly run, a web” indeed “is woven across his sky.” 
He troubles himself just so much as to inquire into the destiny 
of this particular sphere, and through what he calls a futwroscope 
sees the old globe a frozen cinder—and mankind nowhere. 

Sometimes, for very vexation, he writes even riddles bearing 
some of the great burden of his loss: of such are the 
following :— 

“What is more solitary than a pelican in a wilderness ? ” 
Ans. :—* A pelican without any wilderness.” 

(That was when he wandered in search of her, and found her 
not.) 

“What, according to arithmetic, should be, but is not, 
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In GRIEF. 


NCE more the feeling like the sound of silence. Over a 
gulf, not very wide between,{but very deep, stretches 
that bridge of sighs which he has footed to pass from life to 
unsunny death. None is so dead as she. Would you know 
some likeness of his passion ? It is to pour all tears in one flood ; 
to crowd all pangs in one throe; to gather up these and all 
griefs, all sighs, all agonies; to strike them through the soul 
with every pulse of death’s eternity. 

His thoughts are made dim within the darkness of his mind ; 
the sound of his speech is unhealthy; he is as much astonished 
as if the world were coming to an untimely end, as if he were 
the first person to suffer such a disease : tells his soul it is in hell 
living on death ; tells death that life is a frame without a picture, 
an empty chrysalis, a man without clothes, a man without 
money : tells death he will love him. 

No wonder he makes a man without money one of the figures 
for his life ; it was lack of money that made him lose Lenore for 
this world, or for any other. He talked about it much as others 
have done :—‘‘ Sweet Love, thou art but merchandise, thou who 
didst of yore bid cities crumble and cowards leap to victory: 0, 
prince of passions, a wizard mightier than thou usurps thy 
wizardship: his wand is golden. 

Thou art but merchandise, heavenly Love; an investment of 
nice calculation, thon servant of gold. Sinner, lackest thou 
gold ? then hast thou so much life as thou canst breathe : is gold 
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thee not, from him is taken: down with the fallen, down : 
ap with the lifted, sinner or otherwise ; and to the sinking, 
lecess in his useful occupation, dust out of place that he dieth : 
back to his hovel with the needy, wan visage perturbing the fat 
ones. 

Not thy huge mansions, good Heaven, would hold the crush of 
rare penitents, if thou wouldst strow thy path up with gold, and 





offer ten per cent in pounds for saved souls: but then the rascals 
would squabble on the road, and send the weakest to his wall.” 

But, in addition to having a gird at others, he is about this 
time found taking a survey of himself in his Diary, and with 
results equally unsatisfactory. It is worth repeating to show 
how difference of circumstance may affect a man’s estimate of 
himself. There is a kind of witless desperate humour about 
most of his writing at this period: the man who is not troubled 
much with hope can afford to laugh. He appears on the page 
as follows :— 

“ The biggest rogue in Roguedom : out-devils Satan, and does 
it very badly. Is of aspect wretched, but looks very well in the 
dark. Writes ‘Myself’ against ‘Your Pet Aversion’ in the 
ladies’ Albums of Confessions. But this is the man in his 
normal position; standing outside of himself he is seriously 
worse. Verily was there nothing new under the sun until sucha 
person displaced certain good cubic inches of atmosphere.” 

To him now the universe is meaningless, is a dead thing—not 
even a living Terror: he is too stunned to think it that. ‘‘ The 
stars blindly run, a web” indeed “is woven across his sky.” 
He troubles himself just so much as to inquire into the destiny 
of this particular sphere, and through what he calls a futwroscope 
sees the old globe a frozen cinder—and mankind nowhere. 

Sometimes, for very vexation, he writes even nddles bearmg 
some of the great burden of his loss: of such are the 
following :— 

“ What is more solitary than a pelican in a wilderness ? ” 
Ans. :—** A pelican without any wilderness.” 

(That was when he wandered in search of her, and found her 

Hot. ) 


“What, according to arithmetic, should be, but is not, 
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FRAGMENTS FROM A BROKEN LIFE. 


By ‘ Mors.” 


To Llsie Lenore L 





, ow her lirthday, November ——, 187—. 
CHAPTER ILI. 


In GRIEF. 


gyre more the feeling like the sound of silence. Over a 
7%. gulf, not very wide between,{but very deep, stretches 
that bridge of sighs which he has footed to pass from life to 
unsunny death. None is so dead as she. Would you know 
some likeness of his passion ? It is to pour all tears in one flood ; 
to crowd all pangs in one throe; to gather up these and all 
griefs, all sighs, all agonies; to strike them through the soul 
with every pulse of death’s eternity. 

His thoughts are made dim within the darkness of his mind ; 
the sound of his speech is unhealthy; he is as much astonished 
as if the world were coming to an untimely end, as if he were 
the first person to suffer such a disease : tells his soul it is in hell 
living on death ; tells death that life is a frame without a picture, 
an empty chrysalis, a man without clothes, a man without 
money: tells death he will love him. 

No wonder he makes a man without money one of the figures 
for his life ; it was lack of money that made him lose Lenore for 
this world, or for any other. He talked about it much as others 
have done :—‘‘ Sweet Love, thou art but merchandise, thou who 
didst of yore bid cities crumble and cowards leap to victory: O, 
prince of passions, a wizard mightier than thou usurps thy 
wizardship: his wand is golden. 

Thou art but merchandise, heavenly Love; an investment of 
nice calculation, thou servant of gold. Sinner, lackest thou 
gold ? then hast thou so much life as thou canst breathe : is gold 
thine? thou dost possess the fountain of friendship, of 
glory, of life, of love. Gold, who hath thee doth receive: who 
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hath thee not, from him is taken: down with the fallen, down : 
up with the lifted, sinner or otherwise; and to the sinking, 
success in his useful occupation, dust out of place that he dieth : 
back to his hovel with the needy, wan visage perturbing the fat 
ones. 

Not thy huge mansions, good Heaven, would hold the crush of 
rare penitents, if thou wouldst strow thy path up with gold, and 
offer ten per cent in pounds for saved souls: but then the rascals 
would squabble on the road, and send the weakest to his wall.” 

But, in addition to having a gird at others, he is about this 
time found taking a survey of himself in his Diary, and with 
results equally unsatisfactory. It is worth repeating to show 
how difference of circumstance may affect a man’s estimate of 
himself. There is a kind of witless desperate humour about 
most of his writing at this period: the man who is not troubled 
much with hope can afford to laugh. He appears on the page 
as follows :— 

“The biggest rogue in Roguedom: out-devils Satan, and does 
it very badly. Is of aspect wretched, but looks very well in the 
dark. Writes ‘ Myself’ against ‘Your Pet Aversion’ in the 
ladies’ Albums of Confessions. But this is the man in his 
normal position ; standing outside of himself he is seriously 
worse. Verily was there nothing new under the sun until sucha 
person displaced certain good cubic inches of atmosphere.” 

To him now the universe is meaningless, is a dead thing—not 
even a living Terror: he is too stunned to think it that. ‘The 
stars blindly run, a web” indeed ‘is woven across his sky.” 
He troubles himself just so much as to inquire into the destiny 
of this particular sphere, and through what he calls a futwroscope 
sees the old globe a frozen cinder—and mankind nowhere. 

Sometimes, for very vexation, he writes even riddles bearing 
some of the great burden of his loss: of such are the 
following :— 

‘What is more solitary than a pelican in a wilderness ? ” 
Ans. :—* A pelican without any wilderness.” 

(That was when he wandered in search of her, and found her 
not.) 

“What, according to arithmetic, should be, but is not, 
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easier than drawing blood from a stone ? ” 
Ans. :—‘ Drawing blood from two stones.” 

(This has reference to the pair that brought the fay from 
fairyland.) 

“What is worse than an empty pocket ?”’ 
Ans. :—‘ An empty pocket with a hole in it.” 

(That was when he fancied his heart was broken, nor any 
more capable of containing love.) 

When a man gets to his wits’ end, nothing is better to do than 
turn about and go back again. 

Souls have lost, and hells have gained since that novel Stygian 
passage, and a gleam begins to dissolve the Tartarean gloom. 
Weary of weariness, he turns to Poetry once more. 

Not as in other days for songful bliss of being he sings, but 
he says he will sing himself to sleep. Silence awakens sadly to 
hear him :— 

“What sadder hell than to arrive in heaven 

There to be holden from the reach of bliss.” 
And again :— 

“QO, loved for ever, take my best adieu: 

QO, lost for ever, take my last farewell.” 
In the Spring it is sad :— 

“‘T am so tired: no, not of life, Lenore, 

But of this death that cannot bear the Spring.” 

In the Summer it is unjoyous :— 

“The swallow comes again with bower and beam, 
And earth is joy again, and I am sad.” 
In the fall of the season of flowers he would tell her, 
“The weeping groves of Autumn see me watching, 
Watching for thee.” 
And in the Winter, worst of all :— 
** Howl to thy windy uttermost 
Untimely blast; stretch thy dull canopy 
Of death-down-streaming vapours, that a cry 
May split thro’ them to Heaven,—Lost, Lost, Lost.” 





So he had wailing from May to May. 
Of those verses many a verse was made in the crack of a heart 
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string ; and thus shall it ever be with those who find the bitter- 
ness of sweetness too sweet. 

At times he actually talks poetry: for instance, a young lady 
inquired what his thoughts were, as one evening he was mutely 
stretching his hands to the fire; and it came in a murmur, and 
he versed it thus blankly,— 


‘“‘T reach out aimless hands, and grasp at nothing.” 


Although ill-health allows him to write but little, and to read 
less, poesy is now a part of his life. First he is ‘‘ going to take 
this brood of mortals by the ears in her rich honour : ”— 


‘© T will wake all the music of a man, 
I will conjure.all gods and goddesses, 
Invoke ten thousand muses, flout the ban 
Of fifty thousand critics, so thy praise 
Sound to the echoing rim of this domed sphere.” 


And also in her memory :— 


“Ye who in aftertime would weep awhile, 
Listen to me, and straightway weep your all.” 


‘Then he will write a requiem for himself :— 


“‘ Come now unkiss me: should thy sadness clin'g 
Ever about me thus, my date were done ; 

And I must rouse me yet awhile to sing 
One dying carol.” 


For he has fallen very sick now, and goes on to tremble; talks 
about weaving a web of poesy. 

“For a fair shrouding-sheet, a last cocoon;” tells us the 
blossom dies within the bulb, ‘‘ My melody, mind-begotten, my 
only offspring, thy cradle is thy tomb.” 

Further on he seems to rally, and says he must write a great 
Epic : tells his son that short lease of life gives little leisure for 
mourning ,— 


“‘ Die as the taper dies, burning a gloom ; 


So enter on thy everlasting rest, 
Used, if not blest.” 
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Next he falls to reflecting on the nature of his case, and calls 
religion to his aid, thereby discovering many things. The follow- 
ing are some of his thoughts strung on threads of verse :— 


‘‘ Lord, what is man, what is this man to Thee ! 
And yet Thou madest him. I cannot deem 

That Thou didst give life, light, and love to me, 
All that the life should mock me as a dream, 
All that the light should blast me with its beam, 

All that the love should sky me to a bliss, 

So far to dash me down a dread abyss.” 


Then he finds that grief is the most precious of human pri- 

vileges, more precious even than love: that ‘‘On the scale of 

Infinity all is well: ” that to the individual of the present, even, 

all is well, so that against all odds of Circumstance he makes his 

| mansion of Content: certain at least that his seeming loss is 

another’s gain: certain that tranquility is within the reach of 

will. Therefore, as a tree well pruned, so must he grow 

stronger: as one by passion and by grief should be made a man, 

so must he increase in moral worth, nobler in that he loved, 

wiser in that he lost ; and then, from this one step backwards, 
he may haply spring three forwards. 

Besides, he says, she will soar the brighter for his setting ; 

should she share his mortality ? no, she must not even mourn 

for him :— 


“Thou art too fair to mate with Misery : 
I will not have an angel for a bride, 
’ Not here, not here ! ” 


Finally, as the cranes in their flight form a triangle, better to 
breast the opposing winds of heaven, in such wedge fashion does 
he marshal his thoughts that they may cleave a little of the 
dulness of the Sempiterne, Beyond :— 


‘“‘ If in the mansions of the great T’o-Come 
Are any windows, thither will I turn ; ” 


and with this thought in the van, others easily succeed, and 
range themselves abreast, till, pushing forward, they have found 
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a way between two worlds: he will look back for Lenore, if she 
is left behind ; whereas she must wait for him on the other shore 
if she is the first to touch it. 

With such soothing reflections at heart, the worried frame 
begins also to recover. Now, too, he has first found a friend in 
man, whose love is the complement of the love of woman. So 
that when, a little later, we find him standing face to face with the 
momentous difficulty, ‘‘ Thou art not mine, here nor there : let 
thy husband talk like that ! ” he appears so strong as to meet the 
terror almost cheerfully, ‘‘ Well, this husk and thou have long 
since learnt the craft of sundering, the making of sighs, the last 
giving of heart to heart, of lips to hot lips: farewell.” 

So, in the fulness of time, his song life has brought him to his 
senses. If not entirely recovered, he is at least an exhausted 
voleano ; and, out of gratitude for so much recovery, he offers 
his remedy to fellow sufferers, 


‘Give passion to the pen: right freely give 
Love unfulfill’d his antidote of Ink.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


In ArreR YEARS. 


He has gotten a wife, and married a fortune. And he says in 
his heart that a wife is a most female woman, of all women most 
conspicuously mortal. 

No doubt some women wear their feminality better than 
others ; nevertheless, it must ever be a question whether Lenore 
the wife would have remained that dream Lenore. ‘Thy soul’s 
heaven, O reader,” he writes further on, “looks most fair through 
a vista of threescore and ten, through a darkness that shall be 
felt : and blue is the beauty of thy earth-heaven for a very dist- 
ance beyond the reach of thought. Nay, couldst thou don 
swift-swaying wings, and bear thee perpendicular to the great 
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Height, lo ! a lovely star where thou didst leave a world and the 
woes thereon: and oh, dear love, mortal and immortal, thy 
loveliness is lent thee by not-love, by sundering, by pining 
distance, by breaking heart.” 


Yes, he may swear 
“ That the world’s single bliss is single life”* 


as she sits lonely, on the listen for his footstep, turning and 
ever turning to the door. But as the distant sound is blotted out 
by one much feebler close at ear, so must vanish altogether the 
far away doles of those vanished days. 

* * * * * * * 


Some years have changed the scene ; and the man who, at one 
time, was gradually fancying himself out of the world, has found 
it worth living in for a wife’s sake: he who was so profoundly 
unacquainted with delight, is happy: he who was so often think- 
ing himself nothing (barren thought !) has once more arrived at 
the determination that life is an action, not a dream. 

“ Think well, for thou wilt still think on,” he says, speaking 
as it were to himself. ‘ Think well, but forget not to act well ; 
and who shall ‘say whether He may not yet ‘ restore the grass that 
the locusts have eaten.’ ” 

But although attempting to live seventy minutes to the hour, 
this man is far too heavily weighted in the race to think, or read 
or write much at present. Had it not been so, ‘‘ Some of More’s 
Musings,” “ More of More’s Musings,” and many other “ Musings” 
equally amusing should have been introduced to the wondering, 
or otherwise, world. However, ‘‘ Love Letters for the Million, by 
an Old Lover” may appear yet ; so, young lovers, please look out. 

* * ** * * * * 

Ay, surely ; albeit for many years banished from the fairy- 
land of letters (wherein for such a little while he sojourned) and 
compelled to labour in other fields, still the owner of this Broken 
Infe looks ever hopefully forward “ to those days when the sick 





*Horace, Epistles, I. 1. 88. 
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slow waters of this river of my being shall pour their trembling 


tribute into the great ocean of Thought.” 
Do you ask his profession ? He is busy helping chickens out 


of shells—and shells out of the world. 
It is well to leave him here; and in return for so much consid- 


eration, he will leave the kind reader—his absence. 








FRIENDSHIP. 


By J. SKIBDEN. 


2 ‘ , : 
Ts) REAM not, O youth untried, in tranquil hour, 


4 That friendships long endure on this cold earth ! 
For surely, waking, life will seem more sour, 
More false the fickle flatterer’s joyless mirth, 
And so-called sympathy an aching dearth : 
Perchance he lives not whose well-balanced mind 
Is a clear mirror, polished with thy worth ;— 
Or if he live, him thou mayst never find,— 
Such sympathetic bonds too closely here would bind ! 





CREMONA 1702. 


By H. TownsHenp. 


Kyte drums loudly beating, and pikes in advance, 


Vo) Prince Eugene has swooped down on the armies of 
Cremona is captured—the townsfolk bow low— ___[ France. 


But the Irish still hold the strong gate by the Po. 
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Villeroy is a prisoner ! his army has flown ! 

The imperialists enter a city their own. 

Their own do they think it ? Awhile they must wait— 
Before they can open the Irishmen’s gate. 


Prince Eugene, a brave soldier as ever drew sword, 

Sends MacDonnel to speak them, and pledge them his word, 
If they lay down their arms—they may march away free, 

If they stand—why ; no quarter! so let them agree. 


With trumpet, and flag on the head of a pike, 
MacDonnel advances, and crosses the dyke. 

The drawbridge is lowered, but there he must stand 
And tell to these regiments the prince’s command. 


Two regiments—their names it is right I should give— 
Colonel Bourke’s and O’ Mahony’s—Long might they live 
‘To command such brave fellows—stood silent and grim, 
With their powder-stained faces all frowning on him. 


“ Brave countrymen, listen! An [rishman—I 
Know your gallant resolve is to conquer or die. 
All honour to those who look death in the face— 
A sight now well known to the men of our race. 


But valour must yield when fair fortune hath flown: 

Our ranks shall receive you—the Emperor own. 

Give up your fair Lady—the gate by the Po.”— 

‘No more!” shouted Bourke. “ Tell him, men, is it so ? ” 


Have you heard the dull mutter when thunder’s afar ? 
Such rolled down the ranks of these fierce dogs of war. 


When it passed—then the answer came as with one breath, 
“Not so! we will stand by our lady to death.” 
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The chief turned round proudly, “‘ Our answer is this— 
You must win the fair lady before you can kiss. 

Bring up your battalions, your colours let fly ! 

We are ready to meet you, my children and I.” 


With these words to Eugene has the messenger sped. 
‘“‘ The Irish are fools—be their blood on his head 
Cuirassiers to the front, for the day is now late ; 

In an hour you shall give me the Irishman’s gate.”’ 


Two hours have passed, and the gate is not won, [press on. 


When brave Bourke gave the word. ‘‘ Now, my pikemen, 
The Germans are breaking ! their ranks are too thin ; 
Close up, men, close up, and the day we must win!” 


As the mountain born torrents, when fed by the rain, 
Pour down from the wild hills their floods to the plain, 
And sweep away all on their path to the sea, 

So the Irish pressed on, and Cremona was free. 


Through the streets piled with dead, over friend over foe, 
Horse, pikemen, and musketeers—headlong they go ! 
Villeroy is the Lord of Cremona again, 

His honour is saved by his brave Irishmen. 


And did they win honours and thanks from the King, 
Who to Nance’s white banner such glory could bring ; 
No, France got the glory—hard blows was their pay, 
Though little for either they recked on that day. 


For they were lost exiles, heart-broken and stern, 
Who ne’er to the land of their love might return : 
A cheer for their courage—a tear for their fate— 
he men who defended the Irishmen’s gate. 
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TO ATHEISTS. 


By Wa trer LACEY. 


“As RGUMENT. The mind of man is powerless to thoroughly 
ty . grasp the thought of Eternity and [llhmitable Space— 
naturally more so the thought of Deity; therefore, how absurd, 
while believing in the two former, to doubt the latter because 


a 


incomprehensible. 


Ere “ Let there be light !”? was spoken, wave on wave in flood 
unbroken, 
Tide of Time, nor left a token, surged athwart a sombre sea. 
Then, a thought of God-Creation, gave the universe sensation ; 
Beautified in bright elation Time did on for ever flee. 
On for ever—mind imprisoned may not hold a thought so free, 
Cannot grasp Eternity. 


Thought of thought of deep intensity, boundless thought of vast 
immensity ! 

Huge, mute void, where whirling worlds, in light, Infinity reveal; 

Upwards rising, downwards sinking, space to space on all sides 
linking 

Beyond the bounds of human thinking, till the giddy brain doth 
reel, 

And the maddened mind, at last, doth in its puny limits feel 

Space incomprehensible. 


Love unutterable impelling, from Creation’s heart is welling ; 

Flood of beauty tuneful telling as it doth most brilliant roll, 

God it is who all achieveth, thought sublimest man conceiveth 

Who in Space and Time believeth, but himself will yet cajole 

With a Godless Nature 
whole— 





beauty blind he sees the unfinished 


Creation lacking Creation’s soul. 
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DREAMS. 


By Wituiam J. B. OpHams. 


prom weary toil a youth lay down to rest ; 
Def But Sleep was coy, tho’ wooed she long delayed : 
For troubling fancies filled his aching breast, 

And Sleep would rule alone the heart she swayed. 

Like fitful lightnings round his brow they played, 
Until he cried, in weariness and wonder, 

“OQ, come, fair Sleep, and these shall shrink dismayed.” 
Moon-like she came, and rent the clouds asunder ; 
But kissed and melted not the thoughts, like snow strewn 


[ under. 


Kind Sleep, from the attendant Dreams she brought, 
Dismissed all those who oft had wrapped their net 
Of horrors round him—nightmares that had wrought 
Their dismal charms, until his brow was wet. 
First by his head Repose was softly set, 
To calm his brow and soothe his heart’s wild beating : 
She breathed Oblivion, making him forget 
Those tender words, for some fair lady’s greeting, 
His lips, e’en while he slumbered, had not ceased repeating. 


A sign was given: forth from nothingness 
Came lovely visions, with a happy grace, 
Whose dearest pleasure ’twas to slyly bless 
The enchanted dreamer, and upon his face 
Soft smiles to shed ; and scenes to interlace, 
Till the allurements each possessed had blended. 
They gave his loved one to his fond embrace, 
And, when his lingering salutation ended, 
The happy twain amidst unearthly woodlands wended. 


Then, hand in hand, they moved with lightest tread, 
And wandered by a placid river’s rim, 

Whose mirror told the fresh green leaves o’erhead 
The flood of verdure overflowed its brim. 
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No heat nor cold were there, nor toil for him ; 
And time and space were both annihilated ; 

Nor weariness, nor care, no waxing dim 
Of eyes, no fainting ; every sense was sated— 
Only his ardent thirst for love was unabated. 


Unquenched ! yea, as our panting lips would drink 
From some scarce-tasted cup a goodly draught ; 
Or as our hurried minds would stay and think 
Of sweet imaginings, that softly waft 
Others about them, till they are engrafted 
Into some pretty song of happy measure— 
He gazed and smiled, then joyfully he laughed, 
“Ah! I shall know thee, now that boundless leisure 


Hath sweetly knit my life and thine in endless pleasure.” 


“In endless pleasure !”’ From his sleep he woke. 
The light of truth within, or the bright morn— 
Both outraged by the dreamy words he spoke— 
Aroused him from his slumbering with scorn. 
The leaves, rid of the stillness they had borne 
The long night through, tossed their light heads disdainful 
Of human love. Was the sad youth forlorn ? 
The sunshine knew it not. Or was his brain full 
Of confused thoughts ? The morning air knew nought so 
[ painful. 


‘* Are dreams and love,” he cried, “ but sands that shift 
At the first flowing pulse of light that breaks 
Upon their shore—castles that fall, and drift 
Beneath the fuller sunshine flood, that slakes 
Its cruel thirst for truth when it awakes ? 
I watch them fall like corn before the reaper. 
Yet there are things the light conceals, and makes 
Falser than are the visions of the sleeper. 


‘One truth may overlie another and a deeper.’ ” 
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NOT WISELY BUT TOO WELL. 


By W. KE. T. 


(GAD as the latest whisper of the child, 
he ‘Panting its little life in pain away, 

Seem thy sob-broken utterances ; wild 
With drear delay. 


‘‘Time has no power to heal the stricken deer.” 
Such is thy plaint: I feel its bitter grief ; 

I have not’ love, but could remorse’s tear 
Bring thee relief, 


The eyes that never dimmed beneath the smart 
Of woman’s scorn, should deeply well with woe 

At woman’s sorrow, and the unconquered heart 
Beat sad and slow. | 


But all too vain my solace : long must last 
‘The mournful memory of that lingering look. 
The shafts of love have by me lightly passed, 
And J could brook 


Their trebled force with thrice so calm a brow 
As that wherewith I watched thy distant gaze, 
That, tremulously still, is fastened now 
On olden days. 


I ne’er have borne the burden of lost love ; 
Yet love unwon hath power to vex me sore: 

No spectral shade, no voices from Above 
Could haunt me more 


Than will thy face, all agonized and pale, 
Upturned to Heaven’s blue purity, away 
From earth’s illusions, while thy broken wail 

Makes night of day. 
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THE MONODY OF LYCAUS. 


By J. T. FLetrcHer. 


ET once again, ye groves of verdant Spring 
I~ Which near the fount of Arethuse do dwell, 
I come to taste the sweets of your delight, 
Or watch the dark-plumed night 
Flit from your dreamy shades with ebon wing ; 
With rural pipe and sylvan voice to sing, 
In trickéd numbers pleasing the quaint ear, 
Or, ’neath the whispering voices of the trees, 
To catch the sunbeam fancies of the wind, 
Or mournful sigh unto the wandering breeze ; 
Yet though I come with gently musing mind, 
My theme, which erst was one of joyous song, 
Mournful and free of fancies now must be, 
And dressed in colours of reflections drear, 
For he is dead that once was dear to me, 
And youthful mem’ries round me quickly throng. 
Ah, Lyczeus is gone, whose youthful feet 
Had climbed the summit of the sacred hill, 
Whose voice had sung in measures wildly sweet, 
By evening’s stream, or morning’s flashing rill. 
Alas ! what boots the smoothly gliding verse 
To celebrate the virtues of the dead, 
Or mournful sigh unto the passing clouds, 
Or catch the wandering sunbeams as they fly 
To raise a tribute to his hallowed head, 
Whose hyacinthine locks were all unshorn ! 
But, ah ! the deadly blight which laid thee low 
Sent us to wander o’er the vale forlorn, 
To wildly weep, and wail thy hapless woe. 
Return sweet memories of the voiceless past, 


And fill the mind with happy useless joys 


Or sad remembrance of our youthful dreams, 
When, hand in hand, we wandered by the wood, 
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Or quenched our thirst at pleasant murmuring streams. 
And oft at gentle morn we wond’ring stood 
Upon the summits of the eastern hills, 

Where Humber rolled his golden tide beneath, 
And watched the flaming warfare of the sky ; 

Or sipped the early dew from crystal rills, 
Which seemed to smile and then to babble by. 
Ah, me! those scenes for thee should haply sigh, 
Where thy sweet voice did merry music make 
With oaten pipe or rustic reed of straw, 

While many a cheerful echo round did wake 

To carol back the airy sylvan note, 

Like mystic voices from a fabled shore. 
Hydaspes, or the Ladon’s banks remote, 

Where lilies blend with many a fairer flower, 
And golden winds in trembling music sigh 

O’er hyacinths and asphodils in bloom, 

Or gorgeous plants which quickly live and die. 
Ah, sweetest shepherd, shall the hapless swains, 
Who hung upon the sounds of thy soft note, 

Now sadly weep thy fair and youthful face, 

Lost like Adonis in thy unripe youth ? 

Ah me, and what to us of joy remains, 

Or jocund laugh, or merry rustic note ? 

For they were dull were they unshared by thee ; 
And many a shepherd wails thy mournful fate. 

** Alas”’ Marcenas said “and where is he 

Whose laughing voice my own hath oft reproved, 
Impatient of the musty iron rule, 

And oft indulging in his boyish dreams ; 

For glad was he to leave the ancient school, 

And so to wander by the wooded streams, 

To think of nymphs and wizards dark and drear.”’ 
Next Thyrsis, swain sedate, did make his moan, 
And sighed that that young heart no more should beat. 
“Alas!” said he, “ how oft thy dancing feet 
Have followed me into the mountain mist, 

To talk of lambs, and tell thy wondrous tales 
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All unremembered by the rustic hind.” 

And many more thy early death bewail. 

Oh ! thou fair haven, where his soul is cast 

To wander ’neath thy forests dressed in green, 
And with some angel spirit him to guide 

The. fairy-footed flowery aisles between ; 

Take of the youthful boy a solemn care, 

Or keep him ever by the crystal flood, 

Where after his short life he quickly stood, 

And saw unknown delights beseech the ear. 

Thy spoil with flow’rets crown, and dewy wreaths 
All lovely with the morning’s glittering gems, 
Or, like the beauty of night’s diadems, 

For him the solemn song shall soon delight— 
Yet while with thee ’tis day, with us ’tis night. 
For thy young mind is banished lke a star 

Cast from the heaven of our devoted hopes 

To wander ’neath th’ ambrosial shades afar, 

And there indulge in soft ethereal dreams, 

As quaintly imaged as thy native shore, 

Of sombre vales and gently winding streams. 
But now the eve did wane, and twilight fair, 

In her grey mantle, wrapped the autumnal fields, 
Where sheep and cattle took their homeward way, 
And Cynthia, dressed in robe of dullest blue, 
With gentle hand expelled the busy day, 

Who wandered forth with timid steps to stray, 
And headlong fall into th’ abyss of time. 

The sylvan pipe and sad unlearned rhyme 

Went from the shepherd’s mind like some strange sight, 
While to his humble home he slowly fled, 

His mournful rhythm still lingering in his head, 
So passed Hyperion from the autumn night. 
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WAVES. 


By F. W. Pirv. 


PO? 
] _] OW beats each wave upon the shore, 
4.4 With soothing kiss or angry roar, 
Yet never fails to reach the sand, 
Nor form the pebbles with its hand. 


The tide may rise to full extent, 
Or linger far with forces spent, 
Yet never fails to lave the shore 
With wooing kiss or angry roar. 


The rains may beat, and storms defy, 

The sunbeams scorch, or drought may dry, 
Yet never fails the boist’rous roar, 

Or kiss of wave upon the shore. 


he winds may sweep about the ships; 
While ocean opes her foam flecked lips, 
Still never fails to beat the shore 

The wave, with kiss or angry roar. 


Thus Time, with never failing strife, 
Works storms upon the sea of life, 
Nor earthly might nor human lore 

Can turn him from life’s rugged shore. 


So death creeps close with certain aim, 
O’er youth or age asserting claim, 

Nor feeble wail nor maniac roar 

Can beat his wave from off our shore. 


But yet a hope, a rock have we, 
A Christ who bought us liberty, 
Nor storms of time nor demon’s roar 
Can drown His voice upon His shore. 
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THAMAR CAREY. 
By G. Branca Harvey. 


CHAPTER VI. 


known her engagement, her parent’s wrath was un- 
bounded. 

« And what did you say?” inquired her mother, with a calm- 
ness that boded ill. 

“‘T said, yes, mamma, if you did not object,” was the timidly 
spoken answer. 

‘Did not object—what were you thinking of ?”’ exclaimed her 
mother ; while her father’s face grew purple. 

Blanche shrank back appalled at the storm she had raised. 

‘Blanche is but a child in experience,” interrupted Agnes, 
good-naturedly. ‘I dare say she said, ‘ Yes,’ because she was 
afraid of saying, ‘No.’ You can easily rectify that.” 

“ Rectify it,” growled the father. ‘Do you know the charac- 
ter that man bears, Blanche? He is a confirmed gambler, to say 
nothing of his other vices.” 

“ And the impudence!” chimed in her mother. “ He might 
have known we should not consent.” 

“Oh, but I cannot give him up,” cried her daughter in 
despair. 

“Nonsense, you will forget him in time,” said her mother 
more mildly. 


RS might be expected, when the trembling Blanche made 


“No, never!” exclaimed Blanche, gaining courage from 
extreme woe. ‘ No, never—he says he will lead a steadier life for 
my sake.” 

Agnes looked up impatiently. ‘ Really, Blanche, are you 
quite mad ? Fancy trusting to the promise of a man like 
that.” 


cé i b 


his is perfect folly,’ 
shall tell him so.’’ 


said her father, “and when he calls I 
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Blanche made one more effort. ‘ Papa, I must see him, and 
say that you will not let‘me marry him ; because he must not 
think it is my fault.” 

“And make your parents out tyrants; but say what you 
like, I have no objection. Mind, though, that young man does 
not put his foot in my house again, and I forbid you to speak to 
him.” 

Without another word his daughter left the :voom. 

«« Agnes, go to her,” said her mother. ‘‘ See what you can do.” 

Agnes obeyed, and entered her sister’s room, to find Blanche 
sitting disconsolately on the sofa. 

“Come, dear, you must not think about him any more.” 

‘* But I love him,” sobbed the girl, “and it is cruel to part 
us.” 

‘‘ But, consider, he is a bad man, whom no wise woman would 
marry ; and sooner or later your life would bea perfect burden 
to you.” 

““T don’t believe it’’—then in a gentler tone, ‘‘ and supposing 
it was, it would not matter to anyone else.” 

“He is a poor man, Blanche; you might look higher.” 

Agnes had not calculated well. Weak and foolish as Blanche 
was, she was free from the mercenary pride which spoiled her 
sister, sensible as she was. | 

“Thank you, Agnes, now I know the reason he was refused. 
I shall not forget this,’—and she turned away, leaving her 
sister astonished at the show of spirit in one generally so 
yielding. 

She was not aware that, as a rule, weak people are extremely 
obstinate. When amore masterful spirit would yield perhaps 
easily, they cling to their delusion with a tenacity that is 
wonderful. 

Jerome Carey bore his rejection with a gentlemanly regret 
that went a long way towards softening the Tregores. It was 
with a secret feeling of disgust that the lover heard Blanche 
wished to see him; for, man like, he had an invincible dislike 
to ascene. He was, however, agreeably surprised: quietly and 
gently Blanche repeated her parent’s decision, and her own 
promise—she would never be any other man’s wife. And so 
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they parted; he to return to his old life, scarcely giving a 

thought to the sorrowing girl he had left behind ; she to fret out 

her life and ruin her health with bitter regret and fears. Poor 

foolish girl! could she have read one page of his past life, with 

what shuddering dread she would have turned from the man 

her woman’s fancy had converted into an idol to be worshipped. 
** * * * * *K * 

It would be supposed that the first person to hear of Jerome’s 
rejection would be his sister; and that she would naturally be 
his consoler in the disappointment that had come upon him. 
Not so: there was an antagonism between the pair, which led 
them to keep silence on all their individual proceedings. 

That Thamar knew of her brother’s proposal may be 
imagined ; as there was very little took place of which she was 
not cognizant. 

The first to broach the subject was Jerome. 

“T suppose you know I have been banished Tregore Manor : 
scarcely by the girl though, she declares nothing on earth shall 
induce her to give me up. Not that I believe in womens’ 
promises all the same.” 

The insulting tone of her brother’s speech made no impression 
on Thamar. 

“Yes, and whereas | once pitied the girl, I now despise her,” 
she said without a tinge of anger in her voice. 

** About the last thing you should do,” he answered, smiling ; 
‘for I don’t think a man was ever blessed with a more charming 
sister than I have.” 

“That may be. Jerome, I never flatter. Unprincipled you 
always were ; but I did not imagine you were such a villain.”’ 


‘¢Thank you, my dear sister, thank you ” 
y ’ ) y 


and the brown eyes 
looked with a dangerous gleam at the girl who confronted him. 

“ You need not thank me, Jerome ; I am no saint myself, bu tit 
almost moves my heart to pity when I think what your wife’s 
fate will be.” 

“Well there is one thing certain, you will not have to reproach 
yourself with having shown me too much affection. My home 
has not been a paradise.” 


“ And no home ever will be where you are. Heartless and 
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selfish you will be to the end. No, say what you will to the 
world about a wasted life, and blighted hopes; but if you can 
drop your mask in my presence, doso. I have read you, Jerome, 
and there is no human being I hold in greater contempt.” 

The utter scorn in the girl’s voice broke down the barriers of 
self-constraint, which had made the brother such a splendid 
actor, and, with a hiss of intense fury, he grasped her shoulder 
in his delicate white fingers. ‘Take care, Thamar, do not try 
me too far, or I may do something rash. I might murder you.” 

“As you did Baron Hienberg.” 

“Tt is a lie: who dared to say it?” he demanded, his voice 
hoarse with passion. 

“‘ Never mind, your secrets are safe with me. I have no wish 
to hang you, however much you may deserve it,” she said care- 
lessly, shaking herself free from his grasp. 

The man laughed. ‘‘I shall go for change of scene for two or 
three days. By-the-by, have you heard that old Tregore declares 
if Fred is not engaged before the year is out he will give him his 
congé. Pleasant, is it not? ” 

*‘ As pleasant as most news you bring me,” she said without 
smiling. 

*‘ True for all that. *Pon my honour I am sorry.” 

‘* Your honour, then I know what it is worth,” she sneered ; 
“‘T am not used to sympathy: nor do I believe in it.” 

“* If it comes to that, what can one believe in?” and Jerome 
took up his hat with a contemptuous laugh. 

‘T suppose you will not be in this evening till late ? ” inquired 
the woman. 

“Spoken with your usual discrimination. I shall not. I am 
in search for a remedy to heal my broken heart. Good evening, 
my dear, good evening.” 

“Good night,” was the short reply. 


(To be Continued.) 
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THE RETURN OF THE SUN. 


By Ricuarp Lawson GALES. 


WEET earth’s sweet face! the dark is done ! 


=» The sunset-daughters now are born, 


And glimmer through the mists of morn, 
The white-winged heralds of the sun. 


And glorious from the land of calms ; 
And fresh from Inca-cities old, 
Like the great city paved with gold ; 
And bright from many an isle of palms 


I come ; from many a broader dome 
I’ve heard earth’s tuneful echoes wake, 
And watched the tropic wavelets break, 
In silvery ripples towards my home. 


When, ’neath the phosphorescent green, 
In purple caverns, ocean-deep, 
’Neath coral roofs, the mermaids sleep, 
On silver beds with pearly sheen. 


The flash of each tremendous orb, 
All big with import, and the fate 
Of men, and all they love or hate, 

I watched my glowing rays absorb. 


Where all the rainbowed heaven is bright 

With milky ways of liquid gold, 

And as from star-crowned heights there rolled 
A thousand dewy beads of night, 


I, dark with many a cloudy gloom, 
And damp with many an ocean-change, 
Fled swiftly through the aerial range, 
Through your short day aloft to loom. 


Sweet earth ! forgive, for now thy sun 
Will seal with many a glowing kiss 
His love for thee ; and mix with this 
The brighter world through which he’s run. 
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And, rising o’er the southern sea, 
Great changing lights of gold and green, 
With rose and violet clouds between, 
Shall light my bridal morn with thee. 


And then, O, best and noblest bride, 
Till, ’mid the red September leaves, 
Like me, the arrowy swallow grieves 

To leave thee, I am at thy side. 





IDYL TO THE SUN. 


By Annie Hopper. 


@ SUN, arise from off thine Eastern bed ! 
a 4. And stretch thy golden arms o’er earth around 
Once more lift up thy grand majestic head, 


And drop thy warming influence to the ground. 


Awaiting round thee daily for their food 

The young corn and the grape exulting lie. 
Can’st thou refuse thy condescending mood, 

And leave the new-born fruit and flowers to die ? 


O, thou whose magic beam is all divine, 

Whose breath can wake the torpid earth to flame, 
Whose touch the thin grape turns to ruby wine, 

Would thou could’st wake a human heart the same ? 


O, would that thou, who kindlest senseless things, 
Could send one little life spark from above, 
Softly and quietly on the morning wings, 
Into the heart that I have learnt to love. 


For flowers may bloom, and corn may waxen old, 
And fruit which ripened drops from off the tree, 

If still that one heart shall be icy cold 

What art thou worth ? There is no suu for me, 


e 
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REVIEWS. 


Mr. Symonds’ “ SHetiey” (“ English Men of Letters ” series)— 
(Macmillan & Co.)—In the volume before us, if we have little 
which can rank as a positive addition to the facts of Shelley’s life, we 
have certainly much in the way of a masterly introduction to one of 
England’s greatest poets. It is a life which has been told and re-told 
more or less elaborately by different biographers, all equally jealous of 
the accuracy of their several statements. The disputes have been many 
and keen ; the seeming truth in each case hard to grasp. The present 
biography is avowedly narrative rather than critical in form ; but, to 
our thinking, it is as a piece of criticism that it excels. Despite the 
goodly list of books which Mr. Symonds shews us he has used in 
giving us this sketch, he has not‘wholly avoided error. More than 
once a wrong date is given, notably that of Keats’ death, which we 
are told took place in December, 1820, whereas it actually occurred 
some three months later. Mr. Symonds is not sure “ to which Harriet 
(Harriet Grove or Harriet Shelley) the dedication of ‘ Queen Mab’ is 
addressed.” The latest edition of Rosetti’s “ Life of Shelley ” should 
have saved him such uncertainty. Again, it was in 1814, not in 1816, 
that Shelley left England, and that Godwin’s cordiality towards the 
poet ceased. 

Weshould be loath, however, to let these, and some lesser inaccuracies, 
in any way spvil our enjoyment of the book as a whole. Itisa 
genuine portrait—one on which all lovers of Shelley. will be glad to 
look. To us it matters little if the details of the dress be absent; it 
is the man himself we would see before us, as he lived and thought. 
Mr. Symonds, the critic, is here to help us to do this ; and with a rare 
success. The Shelley of Mr. Symonds is assuredly not the Shelley of 
the mass. Tomany he can figure only as a dismal dreamer, a quixotic 
pantheist, flouting all established religious and social creeds, whose 
signal failure in private morals serves only to throw into glaring 
relief the Utopian ethics which he taught. To them the danger of his 
doctrine is not atoned for by the mystic beauty of his verse. Such 
people would do well to learn of Mr. Symonds, who has successfully 
raised the poet far above such vulgar censure. He shews us a martyr 
the idea of truth. Shelley’s was a creed founded 





to a ruling idea 
upon love and truth; these jomtly formed the corner-stone of his 
belief, 
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* Love was the root and basis of his nature: this love, first developed as 
domestic affection, next as friendship, then as youth’s passion, now began to 
shine with steady lustre as an all-embracing devotion to his fellow-men. 
There is something inevitably chilling in the words ‘benevolence’ and 
‘philanthropy.’ A disillusioned world is inclined to look with languid appro- 
bation on the former, and to disbelieve in the latter. Therefore I will not use 
them to describe that intense and glowing passion of unselfishness, which 
throughout his life led Shelley to find his strongest interests in the joys and 
sorrows of his fellow-creatures, which inflamed his imagination with visions 
of humanity made perfect, and which filled his days with sweet deeds of 
unnumbered charities.” 

Clearly, to judge such aman aright we must put aside everyday 
standards. He was a phenomenon; bound by no law; cramped by 
no rule; passing swiftly before our wondering gaze. Mr. Symonds 
bids us view him. Here is an eloquent answer to the hackneyed 
charge of atheism and infidelity preferred against him by intolerant 
bigots. 


“He had a vital faith; and this faith made the ideals he conceived seem 
possible : faith in the duty and desirability of overthrowing idols ; faith in the 
gospel of liberty, fraternity, and equality; faith in the divine beauty of 
nature; faith in a love that rules the universe ; faith in the perfectibility of 
man; faith in the omni-present soul, whereof our souls are atoms; faith in 
affection as the ruling and co-ordinating substance of morality. The man 
who lived by this faith was in no vulgar sense of the word an Atheist.” 

And again— 

“Shelley can only be called an Atheist in so far as he maintained the 
inadequacy of hitherto received conceptions of the Deity, and indignantly 
rejected that Moloch of cruelty who is worshipped in the debased forms of 
Christianity. He was an Agnostic only in so far as he proclaimed the impossi- 
bility of solving the insoluble and knowing the unknowable. His clear and 
fearless utterances upon these points place him in the rank of intellectual 
heroes. But his own soul, compact of human faith and love, was far too 
religious and too sanguine to merit either epithet as vulgarly applied.” 

The book is divided into eight chapters. The seventh closes with 
Shelley’s death; and in the eighth, or epilogue, the author happily 
sums up his previous opinions in a few telling paragraphs. To us, 
the essence of the book lies here; though for many the passages 
relating to the poems will have the greatest charm. As might be 
expected from so true a critic, all that Mr. Symonds has to say on this 
head is well worth attention. ‘ The Cenci,” ‘‘ Prometheus unbound,” 
“ Adonais,” and the lyrics, are all severally touched upon in a masterly 
way. We could have wished, however, that in exemplifying Shelley’s 
lyrical power, some fitter specimen than his ‘“ Epithalamium ” had 
been cited. Perhaps, too, the sentence about Shelley’s “ light of aspir- 
ation which during his turbid youth burned somewhat luridly, and veiled 
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its radiance in the smoke of mere rebelliousness and contradiction,” may 
strike the plain reader as a trifle strained, as will also the exuberant 
apology on page 26 for the recorded harshness of the poet’s voice. 
But, in the main, the style is clear and polished, and well free from 
that “ lusciousness ” which has been objected to in the author’s prose. 
Of the sterling merit of this volume as a whole there is no question. 
It is an elegant acquisition to English literature ; written by a man of 
broad culture and unerring taste ; and although the latest, is assured- 


ly not the least of the much admired works for which we have to thank 
him.—P.E.P. 


NOTICES. 





Soon the price of this magazine will be raised to Ninepence, monthly, 
but no extra charge will be made to those subscribing before close 
of this month. 





“ Tanthe,” a dramatic poem by Leonard Lloyd, appearing in the Poets’ 
Xmas Annual, can still be obtained of the author, price One Shilling. 
“ Full of thought and of Dramatic vigour.’—Morning Post, Dec. 1st, 1878. 
* Power fully written.” Australian and New Zealand Gazette. “ Vigorous- 
ly sketched and containing many excellent passages.”’—Daily Chronicle. 
“* Much good reading.”-Examiner. ‘ Vigorous verse.” —The Queen. “ Has 
good pussayes.’—Lloyd’s News. ** Deservedly attractive.’””—Broad 
Arrow. ‘“ Contains several sweet lyrics whose sweet cadences cling to the 
memory. —Brief. 


TO OUR READERS. 





The main feature of the PoETS’ MAGAZINE is to invite al! who 
possess literary talent to contribute to its pages; however, to prevent 
its sinking to the level of an Amateur Publication, the editor contin- 
ues to contract arrangements with various Authors of Note. 


Original contributions only are acceptable: and MSS. cannot be 
returned unless accompanied by post paid wrappers. 


Writers, who are not Subscribers, desiring a private criticism and 
suggested improvements from the Editor on their MSS., should 
enclose 12 stamps for each page. 


All communications must contain stamped directed envelope for reply, 
and be addressed Mr. Leonard Lloyd, 11, Ave Maria Lane, E.C. 
Subscription, 6s. per annum, or Single Copies of the Magazine can be 
obtained of the editor for six stamps. 


Post Office Orders payable at Temple Bar Post Office to Leonard Lloyd. 


Vols. III., IV., stillin hand. Price 3s. 6d. each. 
Handsome Covers for Binding Numbers 1s. (Cost price.) 





